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PUBLISHER’ S NOTE 


Department of Culture, Government of Sindh 
has taken it as its prime responsibility to bring out 
the research work done by various scholars on Shah 
Abdul Latif Bhitai. Many doctoral theses have also 
been on Shah Latif’s work, which unfortunately 
has never got to see light of day. In my first tenure 
as secretary Culture (1989- 1991) Culture Department 
published (Late) Dr. Shahnawaz Sodhar’s PhD. 
Thesis; Cultural aspects depicted in Shah-jo-Risalo. 
This practice was then further continued and few 
more theses were published by the department. 

This research work carried out by Dr. Motilal 

Jotwani for his PhD. Thesis in year 1970, is of a 
particular importance, as he got the Doctorate’s degree 
from Dehli University, India and the thesis was also 
published by Delhi University in 1972. Because of the 
tense political relations between India and Pakistan, 
very few people were able to see this book here in 
Pakistan. Thus a large number of Researchers/Scholars 
did not have any opportunity to be benefited by the 


thought process of Dr. Jotwani. Research of any kind 


a process which opens the venues of further thinking 
and research. Dr. Jotwani’s work is of the nature which 
stimulates the urge to explore other dimensions of Shah 
Latif’s Poetry. Though this work was already published 
in India, but knowing its importance, and making it 
accessible, we are happy to bring this book on the 
occasion of 262 Urs of Shah Abdul Latif Bhitai. This is 
a gift to our present and future generation and scholars 
of Sindh and particular and Pakistan in general and 
also to scholars across the border, to accept it open 


heart and mind. 


MAHTAB AKBAR RASHDI 
Secretary, 
Culture, Tourism, Sports, 


Youth Affairs and Social Welfare Department, 
Govt. of Sindh 


Preface 


I came to study the Shah-Jo-Risalo at an early age because of 
its great, almost scriptural, importance in our homes. Several 
years of lecturing on Selections from the Risa/o at college level 
got me into its systematic study. 


While engaged in research on the subject at the University 
of Delhi, I had the great good fortune of editing the Shah 
Latif ka Kavya in Hindi for Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 
in 1969. About the same time, I stumbled on Shah Abdul 
Karim, great-great grandfather of Shah Abdul Latif and an 
outstanding Sindhi poet in his own right, and would not 
proceed further with my project at hand until I knew him 
(Shah Abdul Karjm) more intimately. Thus, I came to write 
a paper on the Risalo of Shah Abdul Karim, which, on the 
expert advice of Professor Annemarie Schimmel (of Bonn, 
Germany), a world-known authority on Sindhi mystic poetry, 
was published by the Indian Institute of Islamic Studies, New 
Delhi, in its quarterly research journal Studies in Islam, Vol. 
VII, July 1970. During the same year, the said paper was 
brought out in separate book form by a New Delhi publisher. 
I take an opportunity to thank the Akademi and the Institute 
for having kept me busy on the right lines. 


I am highly indebted to Sri Jairamdas Doulatram, M.P., 
and Dr. M. K. Jetley, Lecturer in Sindhi, Department of 
Modern Indian Languages, Delhi University, for their guiding 
this work at every stage. Tothe former, I cannot adequately 
express my gratitude for he was ever willing to help me with 
his personal, deep knowledge of the subject as also with many 


relevant papers and books from his private book collection. 
Iam also thankful to Dr. Harbhajan Singh, Dr. H. I. Sada- 
rangani, Professor Ram Panjwani, Professor J. K. Bhavnani 
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and Sri Narayan Shyam for their valuable suggestions for 
improvement of the work. 


I] am especially beholden to the numerous scholars whose 
works I read and re-read during the period of my study. To some 
of the works I have made references. Those not referred to in 
so many words have also left their mark on my writing. But 
such use of the previous labours made in the respective fields is 
supplemented by the author’s own studies and characterized by 
his own point of view. 


I owe a debt which I cannot exaggerate to Professor R. K. 
DasGupta, Tagore Professor of Bengali and Head of the 
Department of Modern Indian Languages, Delhi University, for 
writing the Foreword to the book, and to the other Delhi 
University authorities for making the UGC grants available 
towards its publication. But for the keen interest taken by 
Shri Shyamji Dubey, Manager, Delhi University Press, it would 
not have come out at an early date. Despite the utmost care 
taken in the matter, mistakes and misprints have creptin. A 
few glaring ones have been noted in the Errata given at the end. 


Finally, I wish to thank my wife, Raj Jotwani, for preparing 
the press-copy. 


B-14, Dayanand Colony, MOTILAL JOTWANI 
Lajpat Nagar, New Delhi-110024 


A Note on Transliteration 


Indian words have been transliterated according to international usage, 
except that the diacritical marks used in transcribing the Sanskritical 
words, whenever the same in both the Sanskritical and Semitic ones, have 
been preferred. ‘Zwad’ of the Perso-Arabic alphabet, therefore, has been 
indicated not by ‘qd’, but by ‘d’ in the italicized words and by ‘d’ in the 
non-italicized ones, so as to make the diacritical mark ‘qd’ used in both the 
Sanskritical and Semetic groups of words available for the Sanskritical 
words only. Alif and ‘ain have generally been indicated by ‘a’. Nasals 
have been indicated by the anusvdra ‘n’; sometimes corresponding nasal 
sound has also been given. As in the other standard works on Indian 
Prosody and Poetics, here, in the Chapters on these subjects, too, the 
technical terms have not been given in italics; such terms have initial letters 
in capitals. The letters ‘c’, ‘t? and ‘d’ without diacritical marks are to be 
pronounced as in Italian (palatal, dental and dental respectively). Proper 
nouns belonging to the modern period have generally been given in their 


anglicized forms. 


Foreword 


When H. T. Sorley presented his English translation of the 
Risalo of Shah Abdul Latifin 1940 he quoted some verses of 
Shelley, Francis Quarles, George Herbert, Richard Crashaw and 
Isaac Watts as if to stress the great Sindhi poet’s affinity with 
the mystics of the West. Actually his Shah Abdul Latif of 
Bhit : His Poetry, Life and Times, of which this translation is 
a part, says a good deal about the place of this eighteenth 
century Indian mystic not only in the Sufi tradition of the East 
but also in the history of mysticism in general. Still in the 
thirty-four years since the publication of this work in London 
scholars in the field have not given Shah Abdul Latif the 
attention he deserves. That he is not even mentioned in R. C. 
Zaehner’s Hindu and Muslim Mysticism (1960) was a dis- 
appointment to me when I read the book ten years ago. It is 
not unlikely that Zaehner did not include Shah Abdul Latif in 
his work because A. J. Arberry had been silent about him in his 
Sufism ; An Account of the Mystics in Islam (1950). Laying my 
hands on Idries Shah’s large work The Sufis (1964) I thought 
it would not leave out the Sindhi mystic because this time the 
author was an Indian. But Idries Shah too does not mention 
our poet. 


There was, then, a need for a comprehensive work on Shah 
Abdul Latif and I think Dr Motilal Jotwani’s book on him 
removes that need. Dr Jotwani has handled all available 
sources to produce an authentic biography of the poet and his 
criticism of his works is supported by a very careful examination 
of a large number of texts. |. What makes his work on the poet 
an improvement on Sorley’s is his very able analysis of the 
technical aspects of Shah Abdul Latif’s poetry, its language, 
metre and structure. 


Dr Jotwani’s very perceptive treatment of the philosophy of 
Shah Abdul Latif relates that philosophy to the Vedantic-Sufi 
tradition of the Bhakti Movement in medieval India and this 
may strike his readers as a very significant contribution to studies 
in Indian mysticism. The chronology and the bibliography add 
to the value of the work. 


Dr Jotwani writes clearly and knowledgeably and although 
designed as a doctoral thesis the work is pleasant reading for 
the common reader. The specialists in the field will find in it a 
good deal of new material and very suggestive observations. 


R. K. DasGupta 
Tagore Professor of Bengali & 
Head of the Department of Modern Indian 
23 March 1974 Languages, Delhi University 


INTRODUCTION 


From time immemorial many seers and seekers have tried 
to unlock the mystery of man in the universe. Shah Abdul 
Latif (1689-1752) was one of the very few who possessed the 
key. His utterances, in the form of baits, sacred as they are}, 
were compiled and designated as the Shah-Jo Risal5, or Shah’s 
Message, by his disciples. 


The present study of Shah Abdul Latif is confined to the 
main aspects of his life and work (The Risal6) about which 
it can say something new or reinterpret some of the things 
already said by the learned scholars in the field. This explains why 
it does not deal with the various manuscripts and editions of the 
Risals already learnedly dealt with by Dr. H.M. Gurbuxani and 
Dr. N. A. Balch. Neither does it dilate on the individual 
meaning of Shah Abdul Latif’s various ‘Surs’ of the Risals. 
The readers may, for the purpose, profitably turn to the relevant 
pages of Shah Latif by Kalyan Advani and History of Sindhi 
Literature by L.H. Ajwani, both those valuable volumes brought 
out recently by Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi. 


In the main, I have endeavoured to bring to focus the inter- 
action between the saint-poet’s life and work and to examine 
critically the evidence, internal and external, which gives him a 
rightful place in the mainstream of the Indian philosophic 
thought, aesthetic values and poetic form. 


The biographies of early saint-poets all the world over tend 
to be legend-ridden for the saint-worship of the multitude 
creates the halo of divinity around them. It is, therefore, not easy 
to tell the real facts from those hagiological adulations. The 
se er 
1. SJR(KA), “Sur Sohni” VI/25, p. 100. Shah Abdul Latif himself has 


referred to his baits as sacred utterances or spiritual signs, powerful 
enough to draw our minds to God. 
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saint-poets themselves have left nothing substantial in the shape 
of bio-data or other historical facts in their works and, therefore, 
biographers and historians remian at variance with regard to 
the events of their lives. Such is also the case with the Life of 
Shah Abdul Latif. 


Moreover, excepting Mir Ali Sher Qan‘i Thattawi (d. 1788), 
who in his third volume of Tuhfatul-Kiram, written in Persian 
in 1767, gave a brief, insufficient and miracle-ridden account 
of Shah Abdul Latif, no other contemporary writer left any 
‘historical description’ of the saint-poet. This third volume of 
Tuhfatul-Kiram is ‘the most comprehensive and consistent of all 
the histories of Sind’!; but ‘the extent to which the hagiography 
runs in the Tuhfatul-Kiram is much greater than in the Térikh-i 
Sind (of Mir M‘asiim), there being scarcely a village in that 
priest-ridden country which has not its tombs of holy men, 
whose lives and powers are here recorded with implicit faith’? 
The Persion chronicles like Tuhfatul-KiraGm ‘possess many virtues 
as well as defects’®. They are both comprehensive in scope and 
uncritical in approach and they sometimes describe the saints 
and noblemen irrationally. Odium theologicum overwhelms 
the readers. 


This explains why a scholar of Dr. H.T. Sorley’s calibre, who 
had, though, for his benefit many earlier works‘ on the life of 
Shah Abdul Latif before him in 1940, had to begin the life story 
of the poet withthe words, ‘There is no really satisfactory acc- 
ount of Shah Abdu! Latif’s life. Nor will there be.’’> After the 


1. H.M, Elliot and John Dowson, The History of India as Told by Its Own 
Historians, Vol. 1, p. 327. 


2. Ibid, p. 328. 

3. Tara Chand, Material and Ideological Factors in Indian History, p. 43. 

4. Nazar Ali Baloch, Marghub Ahbab, 1845; R. F. Burton, Sindh. 1851; 
Sigma (Dayaram Gidtmal), Something about Sindh,1882; Mirza Qalich 
Beg, Shah Abdul Latif Bhitai, 1887; Litaram Watanmal, Shah Latif, 
1889; H. M. Gurbuxani, The Risalo, 1923; etc. 


5. H.T. Sorley, Shah Abdul Latif of Bhit, London, 1940, p. 170. 
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lapse of as many as 23 years of profoundinterest taken by the 
Sindhi scholars in the studies relating toShah Abdul Latif, A.K. 
Brodhi also expressed the same view in his Introduction to Elsa 
Kazi’s Risals of Shah Abdul Latif (1965) dated the 19th December, 
1963, “Very little is known about the life of Shah Abdul Latif, 
and really no satisfactory account of it can be offered...” An 
attempt, however, will be made here to reconstruct his life, after 
having examined and collated its main biographical facts and 
features on the basis of internal evidence in his Ris@/d and ex- 
ternal material including the legends. 


Scaffolding of the saint-poet’s biographical account in this 
book is not without purpose for it will help us to construct an 
organic view of his poetry better. After having read through 
his Life, one may feel inclined to join issue with Dr. H.T. Sorley 
over two things, in the main : the first, his somewhat uncharit- 
able charge against the saint-poet that he has frequent shifts and 
breaks in thought!; and the second, his estimate of the Risal6 
as a work, essentially, of [slamic poetry?. Though Dr. Sorley 
failed to perceive the precise dye and design of Shah Abdul 
Latif’s work, this is neither to take away anything from his 
stature as a literary critic, nor to under-rate his services to 
Sindhi literature. 


As for the first thing, we may say that the mystic experience 
usually defies expression. It tends to be enigmatic and incom- 
municable. Mystics, therefore, have recourse to allegories, allu- 
sions and symbols. Dr. Sorley also agrees to this phenomenon 
in the mystics in the chapter entitled ““The Mystic Vision”. But, 
paradoxically, he finds fault with the way Shah Abdul Latif sang 
his verses. He looks for a sequence which cannot possibly be 
there in this type of poetry. Shah Abdul Latif, in his state of 
ethereal ecstasy,is concerned mostly with the moments of deno- 
uement or climax in the life-stories of his heroines—the life- 


1. Ibid, p. 250. 
2. Ibid, pp. 231, 287. 
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stories, which he uses as allegoriesto express the otherwise in- 
expressible. He does not, I believe, intend telling his stories in 
any logical continuity. We find a blend of lyricism and mysticism 
which, like warp and woof, weave the rich texture of his poetry. 


Besides, I make a renewed search! here for the perennial 
values in our literary criticism by which we may judge Shah 
Abdul Latif’s work. These days in the name of literary criticism 
of the poet we have been making an abundant use of adjec- 
tives and concentrating on nothing of substance. The response 
till now of the people who praise his work has not only been 
dilettante but also derivative. It is during the past few decades 
of close textual study that the West has developed such sensitive 
tools of literary criticism as are able to expose to the readers the 
excellences and blemishes of an artistic work. But we should 
not be surprised to know that the Indian mind had perfected 
such tools by the end of 1000 A.D. The very word Sahitya, 
literature, was coined to denote the togetherness of word and 
meaning, which was fundamental to the awakening of aesthetic 
pleasure (rasa). Thus, word and meaning together constitute 
only the body of poetry. Kavya-Sarira, for aesthetic pleasure 
(rasa) is the soul of poetry, Kavya-Atma. Bharata in his 
Natyagastra (2ndc. A.D.) spoke of bhava (emotion) vibhava 
(objective correlative), anubhava (response), sthayibhava (perma- 
nent emotion) and vyabhicaribhava (transitory emotions) by 
their samyoga (fusion) awakening rasa \aesthetic pleasure). 
Bhamaha in Kdadvyalankara and Dandin in Kavyadarsa 
(both of 7th c.) have discussed at length alankara (imagery) and 
marga (diction). Wamana (8thc.) turned Dandin’s marga into 
riti (excellence of the word order). Anandavardhana (9th c.) 
developed the most important criterion of dhvani (suggestion) 
and Kuntaka (also of 9th c.) the concept of vakrokti (oblique- 
ness). One thing common to each one of these literary scholars 
is that they all recognise rasa or aesthetic pleasure as the object 


1. Cf. ‘Search for Values in Literary Criticism’, a paper by C.D. 
Narasimhaiah in The Literary Criterion, Vol. UX, No. 2, Mysore, 1970. 
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of all artisttic works, though one of them lays stress on the 
importance of image, the other on that of diction, the third on 
that of suggestion and the fourth on that of obliqueness. 


An artistic piece involves all the significant emotions, not, as 
in Aristotle, pity and fear only. The Shah-J6-Risa/d too awakens 
the erotic, the comic, the frightful, the disgusting, the tender. the 
tranquil, etc. Shah Abdul Latif universalizes (s@dharanikarana) 
his own emotions, depending on his kalpanad (imagination) and 
samavedana (sensibility) which organise bhava (emotion) and 
vibhava (objective correlative). When T.S. Eliot pronounces 
that poetry is not the expression of, but an escape from _person- 
ality, is he not saying the same thing ? Is not his ‘‘objective 
correlative’ coming very close to the vibhava ? Shah Abdul 
Latif universalizes his emotions, relying mainly on the chains of 
events in the life-stories of his heroines, and he realises the ‘release’ 
from the earthly predicament by achieving disinterestedness, 
or universalization, or what Metthew Arnold calls ‘Indian virtue 
of detachment’, which he commended to his countrymen, for 
here only does one awaken rasa in oneself and contemplate 
both joy and sorrow without involving one’s own person in 
either, 


That our prevailing canons of literary criticism have been 
derivative is evident from two more facts. First, because our 
critics in the recent past were conversant with the i/m-e-arud or 
Persian prosody, and not with the Prakrit-Apabhramsa matrik 
chandas. They mistook the poetic form of Shah Abdul Latif, 
as ‘rustic’ or ‘unmetrical’. Shah Abdul Latif, contrary to the 
views held by almost all Sindhi scholars till 1953, used in his 
baits varied forms of Dsoha—the Doha, an elegant, urban 
poetic form, with which many languages of north India are 
quite familiar. Secondly, earlier scholars mistook Shah Abdul 
Latif’s ““Surs” as the Ragas of rigid classical character. His 
“Surs’ are not the Ragas proper for theydo not have their 
own essential nature called Jari, Akrti and Vyakti, i.e., Type, 
Figure and Individuality. Unlike the classical Ragas, they are 
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based on words and meaning of the baits and wdis sung in a 
style devoid of rigour and restraint (of classical styles). Shah 
Abdul Latif’s is essentially a folk-music. 


Now for Dr. H. T. Sorley’s second charge, his estimate of 
the Risal6 as an essentially Islamic poetry, it may be noted that 
Dr. Sorley repeatedly says in his book: “it would be a great 
mistake however to assume that the religion of the poet is any 
thing but that of Islam’? And again: ‘He (Shah Abdul 
Latif) finds his solution in the submissive sinking of individu- 
ality in the divine and in aconcept of God which is truly 
Muslim’. Suffiice it to say that the religion of the poet was 
invariably Man. We concede that he happened to be born 
into a particular religious community called Muslim, but he 
believed in one family of Man, in the ideal of Vasudhaiva 
Kutumbakam. No doubt, he loved and respected the Quran, 
and had Rumi’s Mathnawi freequently in hand. Yet on the other 
hand, he had kept company with the true and devout Jogis and 
Sanyasins during the formative years of his life. He pined for 
them and looked forward to a reunion with them in “Sur 
Ramkali”. The Risal6, particulary its “Sur Khahori”’, eloquently 
testifies to the all-Indian character of his religion and philosophy. 
A man, who saved a Hindu from being frocibly converted to 
Islam by a few fanatic Muslims, could hardly be regarded as 
an orthodox Muslim. He could see that if somebody tried to 
establish Islam in exclusion of all other religions he might as well 
endeavour to establish any particular sect of Muslims in exclu- 
sion of all other sects. Shah Abdul Latif did not belong to the 
fanatic school of the Safis who believed in conversion of people 
from one religion to another. He belonged tothe philosophic 
school of the Sifis who displayed the essence of pantheistic Stifism. 


We know that men of his stature reach the heights where all 
religions are reduced to the fundamentals which are common to 


1. H.T. Sorley, Shah Abdul Latif of Bhit, London, 1940. p. 287. 
2. Ibid, p. 231. 
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every religion. Shah Abdul Latif is a Safi, a mystic, but not of 
the type of Jalaluddin Rimi (for every Sofi is a type by himeself). 
Neither is he entirely of the school of Kabir, though he comes very 
close to it. Mallik Muhammad Jayasi, under the influence of 
Islamic mysticism describes himself (or the seeker) in the role of a 
male lover and depicts God, the Beloved, asa woman. Unlike 
Jayasi and like Kabir, or in the fashion of Indian mysticism, Shah 
Abdul Latif presents himself as awoman. He becomes Leela, 
Mutmal (the variants of the parakiya nayika of the Nayika-bhéd) 
Vanijari (prositapatika) Nuri (satiyukta) Sohni (abhisdrika) etc.; 
he feels the pangs of separation and seeks the union with the 
Lover. Shah Abdul Latif’s poetry is one long wail of separation— 
the separation, which is more than human and is symbolic 
of the longing of the soul for the union with God in the true 
spirit of advaitavada or wahdah al-wujid. 


The readers may please note that I have followeg the Shah- 
J8-Risalé, Bombay, 1958, by Kalyan Advani, abbreviated in the 
foot-notes here as SJR(KA), in its order and explication of 
the text. 


PART ONE 


THE LIFE 


I The place— II His ancestors— III The child— IV On 
the threshold of life— V The poetin him— VI _ The three 
formative years—- VII Back in Thatta— VIJI The father and 
the son—- IX The Marriage— X Saeeda Begum, his wife— 
XI Social ideas of Shah Inayat of Jhok- XII Serving the 
community— XIII The magnet— XIV Deep love for his own 
land and people— XV In the third grade of his life— XVI The 
Bhitai and his new, breathing appeal— XVII The great contem- 
poraries— XVIII “Sur Kedarg”— XIX ‘Latif the Lord was 
absorbed in Love’-- XX _ His mausoleum, a place of pilgri- 
mage. 


THE LIFE 


1. The Place 


Shah Abdul Latif was great-great grandson of Sayyid Shah 
Abdul Karim, great grandson of Sayyid Jamal Shah, grandson 
of Sayyid Abdul Quddis and son of Sayyid Shah Habib. Shah 
Abdul Karim had migrated from Matiari to Bulri. But this 
family of Sayyids, in the generation immediately before Sayyid 
Shah Habib, returned to the neighbourhood of Matiari, to Hala, 
its original place in the Hyderabad (Sindh) district. Sayyid Shah 
Habib however was living in his Haweli or mansion which he 
had built in the village of Bhaipur in Hala taluga where Shah 
Abdul Latif was born. In Hala rdluga there was another village 
Kotri Mughal. which was not far from the Haweli. The Mughals 
there had constructed a small Kof (protective compound wall) 
around their mud houses. Hence their village was called Kotri 
Mughal of Sardar Shah Beg Mughal. After Shah Latif’s birth 
Shah Habib shifted from his Haweli to Kotri. Both the villages 
exist in ruins now and the simple mosque built by Laung fagir 
on the site of the house of Shah Abdul Latif’s birth-place is a 
lone vestige of Hala Haweli. But Bhit (mound) which is four 
miles from Kotri and where the poet lived with his fagirs during 
the last ten years of his life is a place of renown today. Thou- 
sands of people visit Bhit to pay their respect and homage to 
the poet, who is also known as Bhitéi Ghot (The Bridegroom 
of Bhit) after the name of that place. 


Habib Shah’s Haweliis in Hala taluqa of the present 
Hyderabad (Sindh) district—a district, named after the city of 
Hyderabad founded by Ghulam Shah Kalhor3, in 1768 A.D., a 
few years after the poet’s death. Ghulam Shah Kalhord was a 
contemporary of Shah Abdul Latif and his dilapidated tomb 
still exists, along-side the tombs of several other members of the 
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Kalhoro and Talpur dynasties, inthe northern part of the pla- 
teau on which the city of Hyderabad is situated. When viewed 
from the height of the massive structure of Hyderabad Fort, 
for instance, one saw at that time the whole of Hyderabad city 
and the surrounding area spread out at one’s feet. To the east 
glimmers in the sun the Phuleli canal and on the west are set 
the rocks against the brown countryside with patches of greenery 
here and there. This district presents a rich, diversified look 
with a range of limestone hills (the Ganjy), an expanse of 
forests and a net work of canals in its lower reaches. 


The Hala taluqa is bounded on the north by Naushahrg; on 
the south by a portion of the Tand6 district; on the east by the 
Thar Parkar district; and on the west by the river Sindhu (or 
the Indus). The part of Hala near the Sindhu is fertile and 
bears rich crops. The Sindhu isa large river—nearly 1700 
miles long from its source in Tibet to the Arabian sea. Within 
the limits from Kashmor to the sea, it ranges in width from 480 
to 1600 yards. Its depth fluctuates from the average nine to 
the harsh 24 feet, the latter during the freshes. The Sindhu is 
famed in Sindhi song and story. 


The climate of Hyderabad is like that of the other parts of 
Central Sindh, with the seasons, though four in number, reason- 
ably resolved into two of the hot and the cold, succeeding 
one another so suddenly as to make no intermediate distinction. 
Thus frost-bite and sun-stroke may occur on one and the same 
day.’ The extremes of weather may bring harm to a person not 
belonging to this ‘unhappy valley’2, but its inhabitants develop a 
synthetic power which keeps them physically fit and spiritually 
alive. 


1. An observation made by Dr. Holmested, the Civil Surgeon, Hyderabad 
in 1869. (See Sind Gazetteer, 1876, p. 237) 


2.  Scinde, or the Unhappy Valley isthe titleof a book by Sir Richard 
Burton, published in 1851. 
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A land of rich diversity, of arid desert and fertile fields, of 
level plains and hilly regions, of extremely hot and severely cold 
seasons, of the Sindhu river and the Arabian sea and also of the 
Hindu philosophy and Muslim thought, Sindh has for long 
periods seen ‘unity in diversity’. Her poets, through their 
synthetic and magical power, to which Coleridge exclusively 
appopriated the name of imagination!, composed sacred slokas 
in Sanskrit and also sang baits in Sindhi. There has been poetry 
in the very geography of Sindh. In this land—where many 
races of the world came by sea from the south and by road 
from the north and where great religions and philosophies inter- 
acted—grew up generations of poets whose works are sublime in 
content. Shah Abdul Latif is easily the greatest of them all, in 
Sindhi. 


II His ancestors 


It is generally agreed by all Sindhi scholars that Shah Abdul 
Latif was born in the year 1102 A.H. (1689 A.D.) in a notable 
Sayyid family which traces its lineal connection to Herat. He 
was descended from Sayyid Haider who was genealogically 


1. Biographia, Chapter XIV. 


2. Dr.Ernest Trumpp said in his preface to The Risdlo, Leipzig, 1866, that 
Shah Abdul Latif lived for 67 years from 1680 tol747. Dr. Trumpp 
seems to have based it on the following notice ( of Shah 
Abdul Latif in a biographical work Miar i Salikan i Tarigat, in Persian 
about the holy men of Islam) reproduced in English by Richard F. 
Burton in his book Sindh, and the races that inhabit the valley of the 
Indus, p. 83: ‘‘This saint was the son of Sayyid Habib Shah, and was 
born in the beginning of the twelfth century of the Hijrah Era (about 
A. D> 1680).... He departed this life in A. H. 1161....’" The exter- 
nal evidence, however, gives the date of Shah Abdul Latif’s death as 
14 Safar, 1165 A. H. (1752 A.D.) based on the oral tradition amongst 
the fagirs of Dargah recorded assiduously by Mirz4 Qalich Beg and also 
in awritten work Tuhfatul-Kirdm that he lived as long as Hadrat 
Paighambar Sal’am and Hadrat Ali, that is, 63 years. | People in 
Sindh observe his death anniversary on 14 Safar every year. Dr. 
Sorley also saysin his Shah Abdul Latif of Bhit (p.170), ©....the 
evidence is in favour of his having been born in 1689 and_ having died 
in oe 
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related to the great Ali! and had come from Herit to Sindh 
with Amir Timtrin 1398 A.D. It is interesting to know that 
a man from Herat came to Sindh and founded one of the Hou- 
ses of Sayyids, the House known for at least two great poets of 
the Sindhis—Shah Abdul Karim and Shah Abdul Latif.2 Sayyid 
Haider’s father, Sayyid Mir Ali, was a man of means and a 
God-fearing citizen of Herat. He was genealogically related to 
Imam Misa Kazim and ultimately to Hadrat Ali. When Timdr 
in the course of his campaigns, reached Herat with his army, 
on his way to India, Sayyid Mir Ali accompanied by his six 
sons went to meet him and placed before him as many rupees 
as the number of soldiers in his troops’. Amir Timur was 


1. The following genealogical table gives the ascending line of Sayyid 
Haider upto the great Ali. The other accounts of descent from Sayyid 
Haider to Shah Abdul Karim and from Shah Abdul Karim to Shah 
Abdul Latif and others are given elsewhere. The following Shajara is 
according to the Shah Latif by Lilaram Watanmal : 

Ali 

Imam Husain 

Imam Zainulabdin 

Imam Muhammad Bakar 

Imam Misa Kazim 

Sayyid Jafar Sant of Iraq 

Sayyid Hasan al Akbari of Shiraz 
Sayyid Ali Jawari of Shiraz 
Sayyid Ibrahim of Shiraz 

Sayyid Hasan of Shiraz 

Sayyid Yasuf (also of Turmuz) 
Sayyid Alf of Turmuz 

Sayyid Husain of Turmuz 

Sayyid Muhammad (was first at Shiraz and then at Turmuz) 
Sayyid Mir Ali of Herat 

Sayyid Haider 

2. This description of Shah Abdul Latif’s ancestry is based on the 
Appendix to the BayGnul-Arifin concerned actually with Shah Abdul 
Karim, Shah Abdul Latif’s ancestor to the fourth generation. The 
Bayanul-Arifin was written by Mfran Muhammad _ Rada alias 


Mir Daryai Thattawi in 1630 A.D. after six yearsof Shah Abdul 
Karim’s death. 


3. The number of soldiers in Timiir’s army, as given in the Appendix to 
the BayGnul-Arifin is 2, 62,312. Allama Daitdpota rightly argues in 
his Shah Karim Bulri-a Ware Jé Kalam that this number seems to be 
incorrect in view of (i) the historical fact putting this figure at 92,000 
and (ii) Mir Ali’s station in life. 
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pleased with him and was much impressed by the demeanour 
of his sons. To four of them he gave, while still in Herat, the 
governorship of Ajmer, Multan, Bakhar and Sewistaén (now 
called Sewhan), the last two now in Sindh. The fifth one pre- 
ferred to remain at Herat in charge of the family’s affairs dur- 
ing the absence of his father who was to join Timir in his march 
toIndia. The sixth one, Sayyid Haider Shah, chose not to 
accept any office but to go to India with his father. 


After his arrival in India, Sayyid Haider took permission 
of his father and Amir Timtr to move about in the country. 
In his travels he reached Hala Kindi (now called Old Hala) 
where he was entertained as the guest of Shah Muhammad bin 
Darya Khan, one of the leaders of the Halds, originally a Hindu 
tribe. For a reason not known, the Halas at that time were 
fined a sum of Rs. 525 by the governor of the place, Miran 
Muhammad. The fine was beyond the means of the poor 
Halas. Sayyid Haider coming to know of this, paid off, on his 
own, the amount of the fine and helped the Halas in their diffi- 
culty. The grateful Halas offered him the hand of Shah Muha- 
mmad’s daughter in marriage. Sayyid Haider, who had a wife 
and children already in Herat, ultimately accepted the offer and 
married the Sindhi girl Bibi Fatima. As Sayyid Haider’s mother, 
too, bore the same name—Bibi Fatima—the newly married lady 
came to be known as Bibi Sultana. Thus Sayyid Haider laid 
the foundation of a Sindhi family of Sayyids, each successive 
generation of which lived in Sindh and contracted marriages 
among the local Muslims who originally were Hindus and had 
become converts to Islam under the growing influence of the 
Muslim rulers and their religion. 


Sayyid Haider had lived in Sindh for one year and five 
months! when the sad news of his father’s death in Herat 


1. The biographers of Shah Abdul Latif, Allama Daitidpota and Din 
Muhammad Wafai respectively, are agreed on this duration of one year 
& five months, obviously based on the authority of the Baydnul Arifin. 
Dr. H. M. Gurbuxani has given it of three years and eight months, 
unauthenticated (See the Shah J6 Risdld, Introduction Vol. 1, p. 8). 
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reached him. At that time, Bibi Sultana was enceinte. Before 
he embarked upon the return journey to Herat, he made a will 
that his child, ifa son, be called after his father’s name, Mir 
Ali, and if a daughter, be named after her paternal grandmother. 
Thechild born was a son. 


When Mir Ali, second in descent from Sayyid Haider, grew 
up, he went to Herat to see his father. There he learnt to his 
dismay that his father, having lived three years and twenty-seven 
days after his return to Herat had died. Sayyid Haider had two 
grown-up sons in Herat and when they came to know that they 
had a third brother too, they would not give him a due share 
of the father’s bequest. The court decided in favour of a little 
less than one-third of their inherited fortune to be given to Mir 
Ali. Mir Ali, too, immediately on his return to Sindh sent 
two-thirds of his patrimony to his step-brothers, separated 
though they were from him by about a thousand miles. 


As stated earlier, Sayyid Mir Ali of Halakundi was the 
grandson of Mir Ali Herati. He had three sons: (i) Sayyid 
Sharafuddin, (ii) Sayyid Ahmed and (iii) Sayyid Murtada. The 
third Sayyid had no issue and the families of the first and second 
Sayyids came to be known afterwards as the Sharaf Pota and 
the Miran Potd respectively, the latter after the name of Sayyid 
Ahmed’s son, Sayyid Mir. The Sayyids lived in Hala for about 
thirty years! and then a major part of theirclan shifted to a 
small town, not very far from Hala, Mata-W4dro-Goth or 
Matidri. In Mata-Waro-Goth, as the name suggests, there 
lived a fagir, who used to sit on a way-side and keep always a 
pitcher, matu, full of water for the wayfarers. The Sayyids in their 
times tried to change the name of Matiari to Mat ‘Alvi or in 
the Persian script Mat ‘Alvi, ‘‘t” having no place in the Persian 
alphabet. But the native name of the town Matiari persisted 
for the reason of its simple and easy articulation. During their 
stay in Matiari, the Sayyids werc divided into four important 


fe 
1. G.M. Sayyid, Paizhdm-e-Latif, Hyderabad, 1952, p. 3. 
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clans of the Jarar Pota, the Baqil Pota, the Misa Pota and the 
Mu‘in Potd and some of them shifted to many nearby villages 
and towns for reasons of increase in number, hardship of liveli- 
hood and domestic quarrels. Shah Abdul Karim and Shah Abdul 
Latif belong to the Jarar Pota, a branch of the Shar f Pota. 


Shah abdul Karim was seventh' in descent from Sayyid 
Haider. He was still a little babe, when his father died. He 
was brought up by his mother and elder brother, Sayyid Jalal. 
When he was six years old, he was admitted to a local maktab 
where he took little or no interest in worldy studies. According 
to the Bayanul-Arif in, when his teacher used to send him and 
his school-mates to collect firewood from a nearby jungle, they 
were asked also to memorise lessons on the way. While his 
friends remembered their lessons, he remembered God alone. 


Asa_ young lad, too, he was immersed in God. In Tando 
Khan village, as in many other places in Sindh, were held the 
sama’s, the gatherings, where Safi songs accompanied by the rural 
music-instruments were sung. These gatherings drew men of all 
ages and had a deep impact on thoughts and emotions of the 
young Shah Abdul Karim as they had at that age on his great- 
great grandson, Shah Abdul Latif, in the later times. Shah Abdul 
Karim’s attraction for these gatherings increased with the pass- 
age oftime. His elder brother Sayyid Jalal, also a spiritual 
man, would like the young Karim not thus to waste his time 
but to complete his school education. Once when he found him 
away from his maktab, in the sama’, he pulled him ow, gave 


1. Allama Daddpota, Shah Karim Bulri-a Ware Ja Kalam, p. 30 A. 
Daddpota shows Shah Abdul Karim to be the seventh in the Shajard 
or genealogical tree, that is, Shah Abdul Karim bin Sayyid Lal 
Muhammad bin Sayyid Abdul Momin bin Sayyid Hashim bin 
Sayyid Jalal Mubammad “Jararu” bin Sayyid Sharafuddin bin 
Sayyid Mir Ali bin Sayyid Haider. But Mirza Qalich Beg, 
earlier In his Risdlad Karimi (as observed by Memon Abdul Majid 
Sindhi in his Karim Jo Kalam, p. 7) gives this as Shah Abdul Karim 
bin Sayyid Lal Mubammad bin Sayyid Abdul Momin bin Sayyid 
Hashim bin Sayyid Haji bin Sayyid Jalal Muhmmad bin Sayyid 
Sharafuddin bin Sayyid” Mir Ali bin Sayyid Haider. Shah Abdul 
Karim, according to Mirzi Qalich Beg, was eighth in pedigree. 
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hima good beating and led him back home. It was on this 
occasion that Shah Abdul Karim as a young boy broke spon- 
taneously into poetry. 


Say Allah is one, learn no other speech, 
Keep on writing in your mind this true word alone. 


It was the first of his 92 baits. It augured well for the 
development of Sindhi poetic tradition which reached the climax 
in the Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. 


Shah Abdul Karim, as described earlier, had migrated from 
Matiari to Bulri and he came to be known as the Bulri-a-Waro, 
or the sage of Bulri. His son Sayyid Jamal Shah died in Bulri 
as a martyr in good cause. A gang of dacoits robbed a widow 
living there and decamped with all the valuables she had. 
Sayyid Jamal Shah chased the robbers and gave his life in the 
encounter with them. After his death his son Sayyid Abdul 
Quddiis, along with the family, was settled again in Matiari. 


But his son Shah Habib with his family left Matiari and 
settled down in Bhaipur village in Hala taluga, whcre his illus- 
trious son Shah Abdul Latif was born. Shah Habib kept up to 
the family traditions of piety, devotion to God and service of 
the people. He was ‘a Perfect Man of God’?. People from far and 
wide would visit him to seek his blessings. With dastar (turban) 
on his head, tasbih (rosary) in his hand, green overgarment on 
his robust body, his dark eyes, shining forehead, flowing beard, 
henna-dyed hair, he looked a consummate picture of learning, 
and piety. When free from the namaz, he used to come out 
and sit on his gaddi, or carpet, in otaro, or compound, of his 
Haweli, where the spiritually starved heard his winged words and 


1. Memon Abdul Majid Sindhi, Karim Jo Kaldm, Sukkur, 1963, p. 207. 


2. pads Alt Sher Qan‘i Thattawi, Tuhfatul-Kirdm, edited in Sindhi by 
N. A. Baloch, p. 388. 


3. “Habib Shah Jt Hawelf’”’, an essay by Walt Mubammad Tahirzada 
in Vankdr, Sanghar (Sindh), 1963, pp. 81-85. 
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the bodily sick had the pain-relieving, strength-giving medicines 
of curative herbs like soya, podina, ajowan, zeera, saunf for their 
ailments. Novices in the field of poetry approached him for advice 
and instruction. He insisted on their using Sindhi, the language 
of the people, and not Persian, the court language, as vehicle of 
their thoughts and feelings for it was in one’s own native tongue 
that one could best express them. He believed that there must 
be cadence, rhythm in all that was to be poetry. 


In his discourses, Shah Habib quoted extensively from the 
Quran, the Hadith and Sindhi baits including those of his 
predecessor, Shah Abdul Karim. In his Haweli, as in a Gurukul 
or Agram, there prevailed an atmosphere of thought—the 
atmosphere, which would stimulate and satisfy the natural urge 
in all of the visiting people to know the ‘why’, the ‘wherefore’ 
and ‘how’ of things within and around them and would initiate 
different persons in different post-schooling disciplines of study, 
e.g., medicine, occult, science, philosophy, poetry, everyone 
trying to find the truth in his own particular domain of 
knowledge. 


Shah Habib gave charms and amulets, besides indigenous 
medicines, to the sick and offered prayers to God for those in 
difficulty. The people, too, showed utmost consideration to 
him and did voluntarily the jobs of shepherding his flock, 
cultivating his fields and chopping his wood for him. Visitors 
to his Haweli had their food from the common kitchen, 
run by them. 


It is said that Shah Habib married three times, one after the 
other, for the sake of progeny,! Yet he did not have a male 
child to keep continued the descendancy of the great Sayyids. He 
opened his anguished heart to a dervesh of his times, Abdul 
Latif by name. The dervesh not only blessed him with birth of 


1. ire Ayaz, Risd@la-i-Shaéh Abdul Latif (in Urdu) Hyderabad, 
63, p. 3. 
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a son, but also made a prophecy that he would be qutb, or Pole 
Star, of his era. He desired that the son born be named after 
him—Abdul Latif, ‘servant of the All Gracious’. Otherwise too, 
the dervesh said, names of the mortals should be after the great 
name of the Prophet and the names God loves best are, Abdul 
Rahman, ‘servant of the All Compassionate’, Abdul Qéadir, 
‘servant of the All Powerful’; Abdul Wahhab, ‘servant of the 
All Munificent’, Abdul Latif, ‘servant of the ‘All Gracious’, etc. 


Shah Habib’s first wife then gave birth toa male child, 
who, according to the holy man’s desire, was called Abdul Latif. 
But the child soon died. Shah Habib gave the same name 
also to his second-born from her. Thereafter Shah Abdul Latif 
had no uterine brother. Shah Jamal, whose grandson of the 
same name succeeded Shah Abdul Latif. was his half brother. 


Abdul Latif’s real mother was the daughter of Makhdim 
Dayani, a ‘majztb’, 7.e. ‘a man touched by divine lunacy’. He 
was also called Makhdiim Arabi, as he had come from Arabia. 


1. The table of descent from Shah Habib is given below : 
Shah Habib 


poe - 
Jamal Shah Shah . hbdul Lact 


| 
Mubarak Shah Sayyid Karimdin6 


Jamal Shah 
( who succeeded Shah Abdul Latif) 
] | | 
Bacal Shah acta anneal Qaim Shah Saat 
(left many children) (sat on gaddi) (sat on gaddi) (sat on gaddi) 
| 


| ler, | | 
Ummed Shah Muhammad Ali Shah Lutf Alf Shah Mir Muhammad 


(sat on gaddi) (sat on gaddi (sat on gaddi) Shah 
| 
| 
Allahbux Shah Alibux Shah Dital Shah Ghulam Shah 
(sat on gaddi) (was mad) (sat on gaddi after 
Alibux Shah) 


| 
| 
Alibux Shah If Nuaral Shah 
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His mausoleum still exists in Old Hala. Thus, Shah Abdul 
Latif, was descended from the parents, paternal and maternal, 
who were both spiritually high and socially privileged. As we 
know, the society treated the Sayyids with superstitious respect. 


III The child 


The child Shah Abdul Latif, predicted to be the Pole Star 
of his times, was not like any other child. Though born to a 
position of dignity and power, he was unusually humble in his 
ways. He spent days by himself beside flowers and buds, 
birds and beasts in the oftaro of his Hawelz. He loved solitude, 
a trait he inherited from his father. Shah Habib, too, used to 
be so much by himself at times that he was even unconscious of 
his son’s presence in his room. Yet he (Shah Habib) was a man 
of worldly prudence So, when he sent his son, now aged 5 or 
6, toreceive school education from Akhtnd Nir Muhammad 
Bhatti of Vai village, his son Latif, it is said, would not wish 
to learn anything beyond ‘Alif’, the first letter of the alphabet, 
and also that of ‘Allah’, he embraced him warmly and said to 
him: ‘You areright and on the path of Truth. The opening 
letter of the alphabet ‘Alif’ is the Alpha and Omega of knowledge. 
I also know this mystic truth. But one should not dislike 
school instruction.’ 


Shah Abdul Latif, it seems, paid heed to his father’s advice 
and rose to be a learned man of his times—a man _ having 
complete mastery over his mother-tongue Sindhi and good 
knowledge of Arabic, Persian, Hindi and other languages of 
his time and clime. The Risa@/S unmistakably shows that he 
had studied the Quran and the Tradit.ons, Sifism and Vedant- 
ism, partly due to his academic training befitting a scion of the 
Sayyids and partly due to his personal observation of life in 
the company of Jégis and Sanydsins in his young age. His 
natural feeling, later in the grown-up life, was that mere book- 
learnedness was no aid to the knowledge of Allah in His varied 
manifestations : 
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Learn the letter ‘Alif’, forget all other learning; 
Purify your heart, how many pages shall you read ?1 


This should not lead us to believe that he was an illiterate 
person?, for such diatribes against book-learning were a common 
feature of all Sifj poetry. Another bait, in quick succession, 
not only testifies to his knowledge of ‘Alif? ia particular, but 
also of the alphabet in general. He says: 

O scribe! as you write ‘Alif? and ‘Lam’ together, 
So our Beloved is close to our soul.3 


Mir Aly Sher Qan‘i Thattawi, who wrote in Persiyn an 
account of Sindh and its main cities and holymen in Tuhfarul- 
Kiram (A. D. 1767) fifteen years after the saint-poet’s death, 
regards Shah Abdul Latif’s agile, literate and arithmetically 
correct statement, viz., Yak Mughal beh bidah as a miracle and 
all his knowledge asa sort of special revelation. He does so 
out of great devotion to him and brings him near to the Prophet, 
who also is said to have been an “ummi”. The word “ummi”, 


1, SJR (KA), ‘Sur Yaman Kalyan”, V/29, p. 25. 


2. Fatehchand Vaswani (in Shdk Jo Rasdlo (sic), pp. 10 seq.) unhesita- 
tingly regards Shah Abdul Latif as an illiterate man, obviously on 
mistaking the authority of Tubfatul-Kirdm in which the’ author 
Mir Alt Sher Qan‘i Thattawi says, ‘Although Shah Abdul Latif was 
an “ummi” (incorrectly translated as “illiterate” by the Sindhi 
scholars including Fatehchand Vaswani), vet God had inscribed all 
the knowledge of of the universe on the hidden tablet of his heart. 
When Mirza Mughal! Beg Arghiin died, one of the disciples of Shah 
Abdul Latif reckoned his date (by the Abjad method) by uttering the 
sentence : bid khabith, or ‘he was mean’. Shah Abdul Latff, the 
Perfect Man, admonished him and said, ‘Don’t say this. Say : 
Yak Mughal beh biidah, or ‘he was a good Mughal’. Both the 
sentences give the same year i.e. A.H. 1124 (A.D. 1713) (b=2, w=6, 
d=4; kh=600, b=2, y=10, th=500; total 1124. y=10, k=20; 
m= =40, “gh =1000, 1=30; b=2, h=5; pat w=6, d=4, h=5; totai 
1124. AH. 1124 abstracted from both the sentences.) In fact, this 
act performed by an “ummi’’ was nothing short of a miracle.” 
(Tukfatul Kiradm, edited in Sindhi by N. A. Baloch, p. 388. Observa- 
tions and elaborations given in brackets of the above quotation are 
mine, The Abjad or Arabic method of reckoning dates derives its 
name Abjad from the four letters a, b, j, d, representing a much 
older order than the present one. In the order each letter has a 
numerical value : a=!, b=2, j=3, d=4, up to y=10; then come the 
other tens : y=10, k= 20, 1=30, m=40, n=50, s=60, ‘ain=70, 
f=80, s=90, q= 100: then the other hundreds, up to gh=1 ,000.) 


3. SJR (KA), “Sur Yaman Kalyan,” V/31, P. 26. 


Digitized By M. H. Panhwar Institute Of Sindh Studies, Jamshoro. 
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as itis mentioned in the Quran for the Prophet before reve- 
lation, has been incorrectly translated as “‘illiterate’”’ by almost 
all the commentators of the Quran. This word is the opposite 
of ahl-al-kitab, or man of Law given by God. As the Prophet 
did not know the Law of God previous to the revelation of the 


79) 


Quran, he was referred to as an ““ummi”’. 


Shah Abdul Latif was an ‘‘ummi” in the sense that he was 
not an “ahl al-kitab’ (man of Law), though the kitab (Law) in 
the form ofthe Quran he knew so well. In the main, he was 
a great man of tarigah and not of shariah in the strict sense of 
the term. 


The Holy Quran in Arabic, Ruimi’s Mathnawi in Persian 
and Shah Abdul Karim’s baits in Sindhi—all in manuscript form, 
these were Shah Abdul Latif’s never-failing friends with whom 
he conversed day by day. Though there was not much book- 
learning in Sindh at that time,? he must have received his 
education in accordance with the family tradition of the Sayyids 
and this is amply borne out by many Arabic quotations from 
the Quran and the Hadith in his various ‘“‘Surs’’. 


Shah Abdul Latif had an unflinching faith in the great 
Persian poet Rimi. He refers to him in half a dozen baits:, 
as in the following one: 

The whole creation seeks Him, 


He is the Fount of Beauty, thus Rumi says; 
Tf you but unlock yourself, you will see Him.4 


The saint-poet knew Shah Abdul Karim’s compositions, 
some of which are intermingled with his own in the Risald, 
and also many popular Bhakti compositions in Hindi and 
various other languages of North India. 


1. Cf. Studies in Islam, Vol. Il, p. 62. M. Ajmal Khan rightly argues 
that the word “ummy” has nothing to do with “illiteracy”. 


2. Cf. E.B. Eastwick, Dry Leaves from Young Egypt, London, 1849, p. 21. 
See SJR (KA) “Sur Yaman Kalyan”, V/10-15, p. 24. 
4. Ibid, V/12, p. 24. 


Ww 
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IV On the threshold of life 


Shah Abdul Latif remained in the company of children 
who scampered about inthe open, in hills and dales, in desert 
and lakes and sang the Sindhi baits, stirring in his soul the 
love for solitude and infinitude. He saw women spinning at 
their c:rkha, the potter at his wheel, the blacksmith at his 
anvil, the river-farers and desert-dwellers, the thunder and the 
rain, the flight of birds in the blue sky, the changing moods of 
man and nature, and wove all these experiences in the spiritual 
warp and woof of his immortal poetry. 


In the young Latif, .he people saw with no uncertain eyes the 
wonderful signs of his future greatness. Watayo,a dervesh of 
Thatta, presented to him two flowers, symbolically meaning 
thereby that he saw in him the fragrant spirit and radiant sparkle 
of Sindh. 


Shah Abdul Latif atthe age of 13 or 14 came in close 
contact with the octogenarian Shah Inat,a great Sdfi poet of 
his day and remained intouch with him till his death in c.1712. 
Shah Abdul Latifand Shah Ingt’s grandson, Shah Bilal, who 
also grew to be a poet, though less known, of the Kalhirs 
times, were of the same age. Yet Shah Inat felt more drawn 
to Shah Latif’s compelling charm of the baits that were within 
him. Shah Bilal marked time at the very point from where he 
started,whereas Shah Abdul Latif floated his ideas in word 
and meaning till they congealed into fusion. Shah Bilal, unlike 
Shah Abdul Latif, was so pusillanimous as to make the prota- 
gonist a mere observer and not a ‘sufferer’. 


It is on record that Shah Abdul Latif visited the grand old 
poet of Nasarpur, Shah Inat, quite a number of times. That 
he admired his verses and avowed great respect to him is clear 
from the fact that he used to feel such an urge to go and meet 
him that he would cross fifteen long, but really not-so-weary, miles 
from his village Kotri to Nasarpur in the same district. | There 
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he recited to him his own verses composed on the model of 
those of his (Shah Inat’s) on the common themes. He would 
do soin the same manner asa respectful and receptive pupil 
might recapitulate in other words what his Master had said 
earlier. Shah Inadt was delighted to see that Shah Abdul Latif 
took to poetry so naturally. 


One day the yonng Latif, caught in the conflict of the 
phases of gabz (detracted from reality) and bast (drawn to 
reality), came to Shah Inat. The latter gave him solace, saying: 

Viewing the tough mountain passes, 

don‘t slacken yonr pace, (O Sasuf !) 
It is only the worldly lovers 

who are scared away by the tidings of difficult paths, 
First, you deck yourself with the garland of Reality, 
Then, says Inat, Punhu will soon take tender care of you.! 


Shah Abdul Latif went home reassured and sang : 


In the face of the rough mountains, don’t slow down your pace, 
Says Latif, pursue Punhi’s path vigorously through the passes, 
O Sasul, feel the fire of love for Punhi and fare forward, 
Though He be hard, let there be great hope in you; 

Why say the Beloved is far away, 

When He is nearer to you than your very eyes 72 


In the beginning, Shah Abdul Latif’s poetry had an element 
of improvisation, and soon after afew years it gave place to 
vindication of his individual genius. 


Shah Inat died when Shah Abdul Latif was around twenty. The 
facts that Shah Abdul Latif was deeply influenced by him and that 


he lovingly admired his poetry after his death may be verified from 
the comparative study of Shah Abdul Latif’s “Surs” and Shah 


1, See Miyer Shah Indt Jo Kalam, edited by N. A. Baloch, Hyderabad, 
1963, p. 93 (Introduction). (Din Muhammad Wafai inadvertently 
attributes this bait to Saft Shah Inayat Allah of Jhok, a personage 
other than Shah Inat in the history of Sindhi literature. See his 
Lutf-e-Latif, Karachi, 1950, pp. 70-71.) 

2. Ibid, p. 93. 
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Inat’s “‘Surtds” which brings to the fore many parallel baits in 
thought and form. Shah Inat paved the way for emergence of 
Shah Abdul Latif as the greatest poet of Sindhi language. 


V_ The poet in him 


About the same time another incident of great import 
occured in his life; he chanced to visit the ailing daughter of 
Mirza Mughal Beg, a descendant of Shah Beg Arghiin (d. 1522) 
and of Chengiz Khan in the remote past. Mirza Mughal Beg 
was acholeric by descent. But he had great faith in Sayyid 
Shah Habib, the spiritual guide of the laity. So, when his 
daughter fell ill, he sent for him to obtain an amulet to ward 
off the evil spirit around her. Shah Habib being himself 
unwell sent his son to offer on his behalf the blessings of 
the Sayyids. Shah Abdul Latif saw the ailing daughter and 
was struck by her beauty. His youthful heart missed a beat 
or two. He held her little finger in his hand and felt her 
sick pulse through the tip of that finger. He said, as if 
inspired; the prophet-poet in him was on his lips now: 


One whose finger is in the Sayyid’s hand need fear no fall. 


But such a prayer of Shah Abdul Latif to God for her 
recovery and well-being incensed Mirza Mughhal Beg, her 
father, instead of consoling him. He thought that the young 
man by holding her hand in his hand dared to hint of marriage 
with her. Coming to know of Shah Abdul Latif’s 
love at first sight, Shah Habib made a formal proposal to the 
Arghiin for his son’s marriage with his daughter. The Arghin 
did not say anything to the Sayvid in reply, but adopted such 
means as compelled him to leave Kotri for Haweli, bag and 
baggage. The Sayyids had built Haweli not very far from 
Kotri. 


A dejected lover may become a poet. It was certainly 
the ‘frustration in love’ which helped to mature Shah Abdul 
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Latif’s mind. An unusual youth, he did not think of taking 
away his beloved by any anti-social means, like kidnapping, 
etc. Instead, the restlessness now gave edge to his poetic 
sensibility to carve out a niche for himself in the world of 
commitment beyond oneself, leaving behind the world of 
commitment fo oneself or one’s own immediate interest. Now 
he was in the ever glorious realm of the Reality, far away from 
the world of physical forms. 


One of those days he happened to see some thirsty goats 
rushing to the bank of Sangrd canal for quenching their thirst 
with its cool, sweet water. When they had their fill, they 
abused the water with their excreta and did not wait to have 
another look at the bank. Had they not drunk their fill, 
they would not have sullied the pure water. The poet intro- 
spected, and from within him flowed the verse: 


May I forever seek and never see the Beloved !2 


His heart saturated with love, he lay once in a dazed stupor 
on a sand-dune for three consecutive days.2 Incidentally, a 
shephered saw him lying in that state and brought this news 
to his anxious father. Shah Habib rushed to the spot and said 
in fright and agony: 


Currents of the wind have wrapped all limbs with many sandy folds. 


On hearing his father’s anguished cry, Shah Abdul Latif 
completed the verse with a spontaneous line: 
The breath yet lingers for viewing the Beloved. 


He then came with his father back to his home. But he 
could not remain there for long and, one day, disappeared again 
from his village without informing his parents. He found 


ee ee ee 
1. SJR (KA), “Sur Husainf”, VII/3, p. 214. 


2. Fatehchahd Vaswant narrates this incident while dealing with the 
poet’s early childhood (see the Shdh Jo Rasdlo (sic). Ajmer, 1962, 
Pp. 14). Keeping in view the most probable sequence of events In 
the poet’s life, Kalyan Advani relates it after his meeting with 
Mirza Mughal Beg’s daughter (see Shah Latif, New Delhi, 1970, 
p. 14). This seems to be rightly deduced from the substance and 
quality of the verse. 
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in himself a desire which his experience till then could not 
satisfy. He fell into the company of Hindi J6gis and Sanya- 
sins and wandered with them through many places in and around 
Sindh. Clad in the garments of a Hindu Jogi, he went to see 
Hinglaj, Dwarka and other places of pilgrimage, etc., for about 
three years. Such association enriched his experience!, specially 
in the spiritual field. 


VI The three formative years 


Shah Abdul Latif left the easy comfort of home and under- 
took long and difficult journeys on foot. The credit for this 
goes to his worldly love which ‘combed him so, as a carder 
beats his cotton clean”®. 


As he left home, the first place he visited was the Ganjo 
Hill, the limestone range near the present city of Hyderabad. 
There is no mention of Hyderabad, and rightly so, in his 
Risals for this city came into existence more than sixteen years 
after the poet’s death. He refers to the Kali temple on the 
Ganj6 Hill in his “Sur Khahori”. As customary with the 


1. Bherimal Meharchand Advani did a valuable service to Sindh’ litera- 
rature in bringing out a book called Latifi Sair, in 1926, in wnich 
he gave an account of the poet’s varied experiences during those three 
formative yeaes of his life. Mirza Qalich Beg, ‘the most competent 
student of Shah Abdul Latff’s life’ (see H.T. Sorley, Shah Abdul 
Latif of Bhit, London, 1940, p. 170), said in his preface to Latifi 
Sair that he himself nad been cherishing a desire for a long time to 
write about the journeys of Shah Abdul Latif during that period 
and had, for that purpose, actually repaired to some places which 
the poet was held to have visited. But Bheriimal Advani, he further 
observed, had produced a better work than what he might have 
done. 


But one has to tread very cautiously here for the poet did not 
necessarily visit all the places which are referred toin the RisaJo. 
We come across names of so many countries in his ‘‘Sur Sarang’’, 
which, obviously, he did not know intimately. On the other hand, 
there are some places unsung and unreferred to in the Risélo, 
which, as we know for certain, he had seen actually. 


2. SJR(KA), “Sur Asa” III/5, p. 360. 
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Hindt Jdgis, he wore ochre-coloured' clothes and took the 
route from the GanjS to Karachi (then known as Kalachi). 
On his way he saw many places of historical and legendary 
interest—the first among them being the Hellaya Hill. On it 
stood at that time a royal palace over-looking the Kinjhar Lake. 
Withthe north breeze blowing into the flower plants on its 
sides and the silvery waves in it, the Kinjhar Lake became a 
cradle in which the Sama king Tamfaci, Shah Abdul Latif 
recalled to his mind, had made love with the fisher-woman 
Nuri sitting beside him in a majestic boat. Therafter, he visited 
Thatta’, a very large and rich city with a palace of the nawab 
(Governor) in it. Around the palace flowed life in the city, 
picturesque or chaotic, depending on how one looked at it. 
The streets were narrow, but the volume of commerce in the 
shops was tremendous. Sindh had a flourishing trade with 
the East and West, with a strong merchant fleet to carry 
it on from Lahribunder and other sea-ports. It had a good 
agricultural base; irrigation was prevalent in many parts. Besides 
its cottage industries were highly developed. Apart from the 
big city of Thatta, there were many cities coming up in Sindh 
at that time. From Thatta he went to Bhambhor, the city 
of Sasui-Punha fame. In Thatta and Bhambhor the poet was 
reminded of Sohni and Sasui and their indomitable love for 
Mehar and Punhii respectively. 


1. The ochre-coloured kafni is one of Shah Abdul Latif’s relics on 
view at his dargah today. Of all his heroines, the poet has descri- 
bed Sasui the most in his Risdlo_and she is his mouth-piece, his 
alter-ego. She says in “Sur Sasui Abri” (SJR (KA), IV-10, p. 123) 
that she will, like a Jogin, don ochre-coloured clothes and wear 
rings (Awridhals) in her ears. 


2. Captain Alexander Hamilton who was the only European to have 
visited Sindh during the life-time of Shah Abdul Latif has given a 
copious account of Thatta in 1699 in New Account of the East 
Indies given in Pinkerton’s Travels, Vol. IIT, pp. 304-9. 


However, the earliest European contact with Sindh dates back to 
1550 when the Portuguese, the pioneers in the sea-trade with the 
Indian ports, engaged themselves in carrying trade at Lahribunder 
and Thatta. The East India Company’s factory at Thatta was 
established in 1635 and closed down owing to the political unrest 
in the country in 1662. The East India Company again entered 
the trade in Sindh in 1758. 
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The next place he seems to have visited was Malir. This 
was different from Malir in Thar, the place of Marui, the heroine 
of a famous Sindhi folk-tale Umar Md@rui. From Malir, he 
proceeded to Karachy where he saw the Kalachi whirl-pool, 
which had taken in the long yore the toll of six brothers of 
Morir6, the fisherman. The poet alludes to the deadly Kalachi 
whirl-pool in his “Sur Ghata”. 


Shah Abdul Latif and his companions had appointed as 
their destination Hinglaj, a place 120 miles away to the west of 
Karachi, in Las Béla territory in South Baltchistan, The 
shrine there is dedicated to Arnba Parvati or Hingula Devi, 
the consort of Lord Siva.1 From Karachi, at that time a 
village, a duly recognized purohit functioning as agowa (guide) 
used to lead the large batches of pilgrims to Hinglaj. The 
total time occupied in such a journey would be about twenty 
days in as many marches. The agowa conducted Shah Abdul 
Latif and his companions through the river Habb, which for 
some distance formed a natural line of demarcation between 
Sindh and Baluchistan, to a succession of rocky and 
gravelly gorges in the Pabb mountains. The poet knew that 
Sasui of BharnbhGr had crossed that difficult terrain long before 
him and (he) visualised the whole drama connected with her 
life re-enacted before his eyes. 


In his Risdlo he alludes to KharirG also —Kharir6, the place 
between the Habb river and the Vindur rivulet, where tax 
was collected from the Hindu pilgrims on behalf of the then 
Ruler of Las Bela. Shah Abdul Latif was sad to learn that 
under the Mughal rulers the Hindus were subjected to the 
levy of tax on their visit to temlples and gods. 


The last lap of journey to Hinglaj across the Harho 
mountain was arduous, too. But the recompense by way of 


1 Thornton’s Gazetteer (i, p. 249) describes Hinglaj as ‘a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage for Hindoos, in consequence of being one of 
the fifty-one pifhas or spots on which the dissevered limbs of Satf 
or Doorga were scattered’, 
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mental peace one had in the cave of Hinglaj was immense. 
The visitors, in homage, poured milk over the idol of Amba 
Parvati. There he came to know of the methods of self- 
discipline and mind concentration and about the kurndalini 
cakra, or curled up centre, in susumnd nari, which when 
awakened enabled the mystic to reach full consciousness of 
Him.1 The poet refers to Dhydna Yoga, of course in a purely 
poetic or non-technical manner, when he talks of his eyes 
trained enough to concentrate on the Love in the first few 
baits of “Sur Asa” (Section II). He says at one place: 


Should my eyes see anything other than Him I love, 
I would pluck them out and throw them off as morsels at the crow.2 


The Muslim custodians of the shrine meaningfully refer to 
the Arba (Mother) as Nani (Mother or Grand-mother). Shah 
Abdul Latif was to return to the peaceful atmosphere of 
Hinglaj a second time also. 


After his visit to Hinglaj he came back about half way 
to Karachi, upt> Labit, via Vankar beside the Khirthar range 
in the north-east of Las Bela. The Khirthar is the source of 
the Baran river, which in its course of 100 miles waters an 
area of 1300 square miles and falls into the Sindhu river below 
Kotri, the poet’s home-town. The poet knew it well that 
after the rains in Vankar the Baran came down in great 
volumes of water to Kotri and brought prosperity and happiness 
to its inhabitants. He saw the Baran passing through the 
Khirthar range by a very narrow and precipitous gorge and, 
further on, by the rocks standing high on its very bed. The 
scenery was grand in its wildness. 

While in Las Bela, Shah Abdul Latif heard about the 
benevolent king Sapar, who inthe long past had bestowed a 


1. As early as 1325 A. D., Shaikh Nizdimuddin seems to have studied 
the principles of yoga, ’and another Suft Shaikh Né&siruddin refers 
to Siddhas, the gurus of the yogis and says, ‘ ““Sufl must keep an 
eye on his breathing, and must be able to hold his breath in order 
to concentrate.” (See M. Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims, London, 
1967, p. 165). 


2. SJR (KA), “Sur Asa”, TI/4, p. 357. 
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gift of hundred horses on a minstrel, though he (the minstrel) 
was lame physically and limpid in his musical notes. The 
poet allegorizes the episode of Sapar Sakhi’s benevolence in 
his “Sur Prabhati’’ wherein he sings to the All-Merciful God. 


In his itinerary of Las Bela, Shah Abdul Latif visited 
Lahit, a rugged ground in the tummy of the Pabb mountains. 
The visitors hazarded their lives in negotiating the rough 
descent into the Lahat ground to view there in one of its 
caves the rocky mass projected in a way that formed a shape of 
a cow’s udder or mammary glands, secreting milk drop by 
drop. Before the advent of Qalandar Lal Shahbaz’s contemporary 
Shgh Biliwal, with whose name is associated a dargah at a 
short distance from Lahit, this particular mountainous area of 
the Pabb in Balichistan was rightly known as Gokul, the 
sacred Place of Cow. Later, under the influence of local leaders, 
Gokul’s name was wiped off, the people were terrorizingly told 
that the very name ‘‘Gokul” on one’s lips would conjure up 
before one’s eyes a Jinn. The poet however, felt gratified to 
have the darsana of Gokul and its Kulpari? and later deployed 
the word “Lahutt’’, the new name for Gokul, as meaning “non 
existence’ in the metaphorical sense. The journey to Lahut 
inspired him to pay a second visit to Hinglaj. 


After visiting Hinglaj once more, the travellers went to 
Karachi, Debal KSt (of “Leela Canesar’’ folktale fame) and 
many other places in Lar (Lower Sindh). They met a good 
number of learned men at Thatté. Among the Makhdim 
Mu ‘in (d. 1748) deserves special mention for it was he with 
whom Shah Abdul Latif had pretty long discussions on the 
nature of mystic experience. Makhdtim Mu‘in of Thatta was 
one of the principal disciples of Waliullah Shah of De'hi 
(c. 1702-1763), known in the annals of medieval Indian history 
for his attempt at the synthesis between wahkdah al-wujitid (Unity 
of Being) and wahdah al-shuhid (Apparentism or Modified 
Monism) 


1. SJR (KA), “Sur Ramkali”, Il/Wai, p. 402. 
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They ferried across the Sindhu at Thatt& and reached 
Sajawal and Mughar Bhain (Mughal-bin) in the Jati taluga and 
thence proceeded to Lakhpat (Kutch). In those days one 
could go in a boat across the salty marsh between Sindh and 
Kutch, as till then the influx of an inland sea caused by the 
earthquake of the 16th June 1819 had not separated completely 
Sindh from Kutch. From Lakhpat they went to Madai or 
Mandwi and thence to Dwarka and Porbunder. 


Shah Abdul Latif’s “Sur Samadi” and “Sur Srirag” seem 
to be the product of his intimate acquaintance with the high 
sea of that time. Inthese ‘“Surs” he refers to two historical 
facts : one about the Sindhian trade with Kathiawar, Ceylon, 
Bengal and the places along the entire coastline; and the other 
about the Philangi? (Frangi/Frank) sea-pirates operating on the 
Arabian sea. 


From Porbunder, Shah Abdul Latif and his friends went 
to Jiinagadh where they learnt about Rai Diyac and his palace 
at the Girnar hill. The Girnar’s highest peak, Gorakhnath Sikhar 
named after Gorakhnath, is a great rendezvous of all the Jogis. 
The poet sings of GOrakhnath in his “Sur Ramkali”. From 
there they went to Khambat or Cambay, a place, between the 
Sabarmati and the Mahi rivers in Gujarat, ever consecrated 
to Lord Siva. 


On their return, they went to Nangar Parkar (Thar) and 
saw the K@aronjhar (or K4linjar) hills. Shah Abdul Latif 
was particularly interested in revisiting Malir—a place in Thar, 
for which Marui of the Umar Marui folk-tale had yearned 
very much while in Amarkot, and his companions had _ ticked 
the Gouri temple as a must in their Thar itinerary. They 
visited both the places. While in Thar, Shah Abdul Latif 


1. Cf. Henry Pottinger’s Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde, London, 
1816, p. 374. in which an account of return journey from Sindh to 
Bombay via Kutch in August/September 1809 is given. 


2. SJR (KA), “Sur Srirag” III/13, p. 57. 
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observed the Thari way of life so thoroughly that his “Sur 
Marui” seems to have been created by a man born in that 
region.1 The Jogis liked the Gurukul-type atmosphere of the 
Gouri temple so much that they decided to live for a few 
months in the residential quarters within its precinct. But 
Shah Abdul Latif, before he could think of settling anywhere 
for a longer time, had many miles to go and, as it were, a 
promise to keep with Miimal of Ladano (Jaisalmer). Thus 
far, he had already visited the places associated with NOri 
(the Hallaya hill), Sohni (Thatta), Sasui (Bhambhor and Kéch 
Makran), Leela (Debal-kot), Sorath (Junagadh) and Marui 
(Malir). He now seems to have parted with the Jogis ona 
good understanding and resumed his journey to Jaisalmer 
either all alone or with a passing-by caravan.2 He, however, 
remained a life-long admirer of the Jogis with whom he had 
wandered for about three years in the Greater Sindh of the 
ancient times. But he came across a few charlatans, too, in the 
garb of Jogis and was critical of their ways. The Risalo bears a 
testimony to his unerring faculty of making distinction between 
two sets of Jogis, one Nuri, i.e,. the enlightened, and the other 
Nari, i.e., the condemned to the fire of hell.¢ 


1. Yetin the “Sur Maruf” oneimprobability seems to have crept in. Marui 
says that her in-laws left Kharoyi village near Malfr to settle down 
at Verhijhap, a small deserted place far away from Kharofi (SJR(KA), 
“Sur Marut”, [X/9, p. 291). Bhertimal Meharchand observes (in 
Latifi Sair (Second Edition). Hyderabad. p.,77) that Shah Abdul LatIf 
makes the above reference to Vefhijhap by way of his personal 
tribute, perhaps, to Para, a Brahman Jogi of Anjar (Kutch), who had 
lived there long before him and in whose memory a fair was 
held every year. 


2. Bhertimal Meharchand, Latifi Sair, p. 87. 
3. See SJR (KA), “Sur Raémkali, IV/16, p. 407. 


4. Ibid, 1/1, p. 395...Narayan Shyam, a distinguished Sindhi poet of 
today is inclined to take these lines of the tex: as meaning that 
some of the Jogis are Nuri, the enlightened, like the moon, and the 
others are Ndri, burning, or making light to give, like the sun. The 
Jogis of the latter type enkindle others. 
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VIL Back in Thatta 


On his way back to Kotri, he came across, near Thatta, a 
camel-driver who hummed with rare passion the following 
stich of verse : 


All alone shall I now wend my way to my Love.*? 


When questioned, the camel-driver told the poet that he knew 
no comfort since the day he had heard the verse from some 
fagirs in Hala and had been reciting it time and again. 


The verse was Shah Abdi Latif’s own composition which 
he had sung in the past. Now that he had intruded into the 
privacy of his moment, he voluntarily recited the remaining 
two lines to him. The poet said : 


The difficult mountain-passes stand upright as gibbets, 
If the Beloved’s yearning is with me, I have a good company.* 


The camel-driver was so overcome with rapturous ecstasy 
that he fell down dead. The poet buried him there at the same 
spot. He used to say ever afterwards that he had nowhere 
seen a man filled with such a yearning for God like that 
camel-driver. 


In Thatta, he met Makhdim Mu‘in once again and their 
acquaintance matured now into friendship. The learned 
Makhdim led a life of seclusion and had no connection with 
the kings or noblemen, whatsoever. He related to Shah 
Abdul Latif how Shah Abdur Rahim, father of his preceptor 
Shah Waliullah Dehlawi had declined to accept a grant of land 
by Aurangzeb, saying in his letter to him that ‘the provisions 
of this world are scant? and if he perchance gave him some- 
thing out of a tiny bit he himself had received from God, there 


1. Kalyan Advaa!, Shah, Bombay, 1951, p. 29, SJR (KA), “Sur Sasut 
Abri”’, 1X/13, p. 137. 


2. Ibid. 
3. The Qur’an 4 : 77. 
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would remain hardly anything for him’. Shah Abdul 
Latif was reminded of his name-sake, (Shaikh) Abdul Latif 
of Burhanpur (Deccan), who too had declined to accept 
Aurangzeb’s similar offer, saying, ‘The king wants to make the 
grant of village and thus obliges us, while God Almighty gives 
us daily bread without any obligation."1 Shah Abdul Latif says 
in “Sur Prabhati” : 

You are the only Bestower, the rest are all humble beggars, 

Rains fall in due seasons, but You shower mercy always.? 


Both the Makhdtm and the Shah underlined, by their 
personal examples, the practice among the fagirs to be away 
from the threshold of kings. 


Makhdim Muhammad Mu‘in was a man of the Traditions 
(Hadith) and the other learned man of Thatta) Makhdtim 
Muhammad Hashim (1692-1760) was a man of Jurisprudence 
(figh ). Though Shah Abdul Latif met the latter also, 
he could not come close to him on the plane of thought, 
for Muhmmad Hashim did not favour the Safi way 
of life. He pleaded for the strict observance of Shariah and 
the for unmistakable adherance to master-servant relationship 
between God and man. He ‘fought unceasingly against the 
musical parties in honour of their great mystics’.3 


VIII The father and the son 


And one day as suddenly the young man had disappeared, 
so suddenty he reappeared in Kotri. But whata man he was 
now | He had seen life in raw and had amassed vast raw 
materials for his poetry. He had acquired the alchemy of 


1. Cf. Yiisuf Hussain, Glimpses of Medieval Indian Culture, Bombay, 
1959, p. 60. 


2. SJR (KA), “Sur Prabhati”’, 1/26, p. 452. 


3. Annemarie Schimmel, “Shah Inayat Shahid of Jhok’’, a paper in 
Liber Amicorum, Leiden, 1969, p. 152. 
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transmuting the dross of life into the superb and inimitable 
spiritual allegories. Fo him the traveles proved to be, as it 
were, a gestation period of creative effort. 


His parents were all-agog with joy over their son’s home- 
coming after a long absence. Shah Habib, who had been 
praying to God day in and day out for his safe return, 
was overcome with emotion. But for him it wasJ a day 
not only of rejoicing and pouring out his fond heart, 
but also of arguing and questioning. A shorter man with 
a tendency to becoming paunchy, Shah Habib paced up 
and down in his room and after all decided to broach with Shah 
Abdul Latif the subject uppermost in his mind. Out of 
affection and attachment peculiar to a parent on these occasions, 
he scolded him for having been away in the company of Jogyjs 
and Sanydasins to feel His Presence at Hinglaj and various other 
places whereas God is everywhere in the universe. The Risalo 
records two baits representing the dialogue at that time between 
the father and the son. Shah Habib’s part wrought with 
momentary unkindness to the Jogis is given in the following 
bait : 

The place where He was, the Jogis did not see; 

Some bad believers among them went the long and weary ways, 

He was here, they looked for Him at Hinglaj there.? 


Shah Abdul Latif, who had a wanderlust in the true spirit 
of a tourist or a traveller sans any ritualistic respect of a 
ziarati ora tirtha-yatri (pilgrim), and had, in the company 
of Jogis, a richly paying exercise in spirituality and a broad, 
human experience, said to him, ‘Though God is ever present in 
the din of the crowds, His realisation comes easy in the peaceful 
places like Hinglaj.’ 

The Jogis looked for Him there, where also He was, 


They with the right belief in Him undertook the long journeys, 
He was here, no doubt, but they realized Him at Hinglaj.” 


1. SJR (KA), “Sur Ramkalt”, 1X25, p. 424. 
2. Ibid, 1X/26, p. 424. 
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He had gone on and on with them because, as he says, 


I, too, had from them something worth having. 


Siifis in general do not believe in images. But some of 
them believed in the beauty of human objects.* Both can serve 
as stepping stones to the higher appreciation of the absolute. 
Beholding the idol of Arnba Parvati at Hinglaj, Shah Abdul 
Latif felt that man created idols in the same manner as God 
created men after His own image. An idol created by man 
looks, at the creative level, like Him and commands respect 
and love from him as does God from him (the man, an image 
of Him). Incidentally, the word “but” in Sindhi and Persian 
very aptly means both a human body and an idol. 


Shah Abdul Latif like all other poets of the Bhakti move- 
ment did not endorse the fixed belief in the idols—the fixed 
belief, which shuts eyes to the inner meaning and sticks on to 
the externals. Shah Habib probably took Shah Abdul Latif to 
be a kafir (non-believer) for the latter had shown respect for 
the idol at Hinglaj. But Shah Abdul Latif saw the idols as 
symbols. He looked up to his father with awe and admiration, 
but would very often show him his own will and wisdom. He, 
therefore, did not acquiesce in his judgment easily and was 
reminded of Azazil (Satan) who had disobeyed the command 
of God by not bowing before the idol of Hadrat Adam (man) 
and forfeited his high position. Had he shown flexibility of 
mind and done it, running contrary to the provision of Shariah 


2. S&ahibjanf, a well-known Siff of the seventeenth century performed the 
piijé in the house of idols (Dabdistdn, Vol. TIL p. 302). The Sindhf 
Sifis, too, considered both the temple and the mosque as one and 
the same place of God. 


3. Some of the Sufi poets, for instance. Madholal Husain (1539-1593), 
a Paniabf Sif poet, loved a youth, Madho by name. The 
Sindhi poet Bedil (1814-1872) was also famous for this. The idea 
of loving a youth, originally Greek, was borrowed by the Muslim 
countries like Persia. The Indian concept, however, requires no human 
semblance to achieve the Beloved God. 
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for a while, he would have been one with God like all other 
angels who had obeyed Him. Shah Abdul Latif says : 


To be one with Him 
Set aside the chapters of Shariah and be kdifir.! 


What he shunned most was the rigidity of mind and fixed 
belief. He began by being made by others and he then remade 
himself. He then found himself different from what he expected 
himself and what others expected of him. 


IX The marriage 


. Soon after the ‘return of the native’, in or about 1713, it 
so happened that some armed robbers of the Dal tribe broke 
into the fortress of Mirzi Mughal Beg Arghtn in his absence. 
The robbers made away with all his movable effects in the 
house, leaving behind the women-folk looking helplessly at 
them. On his return, the infuriated Mirza formed a reprisal 
party to attack the robbers in their lair. As soon as Sha 
Abdul Latif came to know of this, he prepared himself to help 
his old neighbours in distress. He offered the Mirza assistance 
of himself and his followers, but the Mirza rejected the offer 
with disdain.* 


The Arghfin and his men were killed in the fight. One of 
the followers of the Sayyid took this news to him in two words : 
Bad Khabith (he was mean). God’s good man, Shah Abdul 
Latif, corrected him and said : Yak Mughal beh biidah (he 
had been a good Mughal). 1124 A.H. (1713 A.D.), the year of 
Mirza Mughal Beg’s death, is abstracted according to the 
Abjad system from both the chronograms. Shah Abdul Latif 
did not blame Mirza Mughal Beg. He said, he was a good 
Mughal and lived according to his lights. 


1. Cf. “Shah Jia Tubyiia” in Tubf-e-Latif, Karachi, 1958, pp. 51-2. 

2. Some biographers contend on the basis of a spurious bait that Shah 
Abdul Latff, when insulted like this, cursed Mirzé Mughal Beg with 
death in an encountcr with robbers, It is unlikely in view of the 
altogether different tenor of Shah Abdul Latff’s life and work. 
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Of all the male members, only one minor child Golo was 
left now. The women-folk in the fortress took this great 
misfortune as a natural consequence of the wrongs the Arghiins 
had done to the Sayyids, the descendants of the Holy Prophet. 
To make amends, they offered to Shah Abdul Latif the hard of 
Bibi Saeed4 Begum, Mirza Mughal Beg’s daughter, for whom 
he had earlier caught a fancy. 


Letting bygones be bygones, the Sayyids accepted the 
offer and Shah Abdul Latif was married to her. 


X Saeedé Begum, his wife 


Saeeda Begum was a pious young lady. The disciples of 
Shah Abdul Latif would call her Tajul-Mukhaddarat, Crown of 
the Chaste Ones. Kalyan Advani has aptly applied to her Sadi’s 
famous lines : 


A woman that is good, loyal and chaste 
Can make a monarch of her beggar-mate.1 


Like his father, Shah Abdul Latif used to remain in otaro, or 
men’s parlour, in the company of his associates and disciples. 
Happily Saeeda Begum took upon herself the responsibility of 
running the household and she relieved her husband of the 
mundane jobs for he was obviously meant for higher pursuits. 
It was really wonderful of her that she put up cheerfully with 
his independent and restless nature. 


On his part, Shah Abdul Latif looked after his wife with 
tender care. She had an abortion once and never conceived 
again.? The poet, though it was customary with the Muslims 


1. Kalyan Advant, Shah, p. 32. Translation of Sadf’s lines by L. H. 
Ajwant in History of Sindhi Literature, p, 84. 


2. To account for his childlessness, the oral tradition hagiologized Shah 
Abdul Latif ina story which Dayaram Gidimal gave in his book 
Something About Sind (p. 42) and the later writers recounted in their 
works on the poet. Dayaram Gidimal says: “It is said that the 
Shah’s wife while enceinte longed one day for acertain kind of fish 
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(and not disallowed then among the Hindus), didnot marry again. 
He left through him no issue to carry onhisrace. ‘“‘My disciples,” 
he said, “are my children.”” He remembered what the Qur’an 
said, “Fair in the eyes of man is the love of things they covet, 
women and children, hoards of gold and silver, horses branded 
(for blood excellence) ; and (wealth of) cattle and well-tilled 
land. Such are the possessions of this world’s life; but nearness 
to God is the best of the goals (to aim at).”! He knew that 
Qur’an did not mean thereby that man should flee from the 
worldly ways. But man must use the world according to the 
good pleasure of God. There should be, as the Geeta teaches 
us, renunciation ijn action and not renunciation of action. 


A well-built, distinguished looking, bearded man of middle 
stature, Shah Abdul Latif was an extremely abstemious person. 
He believed not only in the wholesome and creative value of 
brahmacarya in the married life? but also in the virtue of 
keeping away from alcohol or tobacco. He drew to him many 
people from far and wide and felt a deep human concern 
for the problems they faced in their day-to-day life. He 
appealed to the rich to acquire the riches lawfully and spend 
them in the name of God, and to the poor to accept, if 
helpless, the money from the rich without greed and never cease 
to perform their appointed jobs, when thus helped in the name 
of God. The goods and chattels of the world are short-lived 
and scanty. Then why amass them, he would tell the rich, 
through unsocial means ? He cracks down on the profiteers 
and hoarders in his “Sur Sarang’’.? 


from previous page 

and her maid sent one of his followers to procure it. The Shah 
happened to enquire about this follower and learning the cause of his 
absence observed : ‘When the embryo issuch a trouble to my fadirs, 
what will the full-blown adult be ? May such a blossom be nipped 
in the bud.’ The child, we are told, in consequence was still-born to 
the great grief of the mother and the Shah left no heir surviving 
him.” 

The Qur’an 3: 14. 

. Cf. T. L. Vaswant, Desert Voices, Madras, 1922, p. 45. 

3. See SJR (KA), ‘Sur Saraig”, 1/24, p. 344 and IV/16, p. 352. 
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He commended the dhikr, or rememberance of God, to his 
followers for it surely helped them in negating the plurality of 
worldly forms and achieving the ekta or tauhid (Unity of Being) 
and thus getting relief from the afflictions of the world. But 
he was against the type of dhikr in which the heart was not 
set and the mind loitered among the objects. 


He himself had once realized the futility of merely counting 
the beads of his rosary. One day he was sitting all alone, up 
on a banyan tree, remembering God’s name. He saw two maids 
with pitchers full of water on their heads coming to take rest 
under the tree. One asked the other, ‘How many times have 
you met your love ?” The other replied, ‘When one meets 
the lover, one is forgetful of everything including the inconse- 
quential number of meetings.”” Shah Abdul Latif realized that 
counting the beads was a ritual only for his mind was not 
concentrated on Him then. 


The lessons to his murids were always based on a thorough 
grasp of the ethical systems as also of the life around him. He 
did not prescribe anything to his followers which he himself 
failed to practise. With his large following of people, Shah 
Abdul Latif, Saeeda Begum’s beggar (fagir)-mate was really a 
monarch (Shdh). 


XI Social ideas of Shah Inayat Jhok 


Shah Abdul Latif, who in his green days was profoundly 
influenced by Shah Inat of Nasarpur (d. circa 1709) and his 
mystic poetry, had come to have in the prime of his youth a 
deep regard for Shah Inayat of Jhok (1656-1718) and his social 
ideas. A Safiin action, Shah Inayat of JhSk was opposed to 
Zamindars on the one hand and the orthodox theologians on 
the other. He refused to pay taxes to the government on the 
ground that the land occupied by him and his followers had 
been given free of tax to his ancestors. Because the people 
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came in large numbers to Jhok for his spiritual guidance and 
settle down there on his land distributed to them free, many 
Zamindars lost tenants and workers of their fields and the 
Sayyids of Bulri lost their followers. Both the Zamindars and 
the Sayyids, therefore, saw in him a threat to their affluence and 
influence respectively. The orthodox theologians had already 
declared him a heretic. At that time Makhditim Mu‘in, Shah 
Abdul Latif’s friend, was the only learned man of Thatta who 
shared Shah Inayat’s belief in advaita or hama ost (‘Everything 
is He’) with all enthusiasm and zeal. 


Farruk Siyar, who ruled over Delhi from 1712 to 1719 and 
was the fifth ruler after the death of Aurangzeb, gave his assent 
to the Governor of Thatta, Azam Khan, to collect troops 
against Shah Inayat. Shah Inayat himself did not fear death 
but he wanted to save his followers from falling into the 
enemy’s hand. So he resisted the governmental army for 
nearly four months in Jhok. All the king’s men and all the 
king’s horses would not frighten him. After that, when he 
went to Yar Muhammad, the Commander, to sign a treaty, he 
was duped, arrested and brought before Azam Khan in Thatta. 
Shah Inéyat was beheaded there on January 7, 1718. Farruk 
Siyar who had been installed in kingship with the help of two 
Sayyid brothers was assassinated by them for his misguided 
order of Shah Inayat’s execution. The Sayyid brothers had 
become the followers of Shah Inayat of Jhok when he had 
lived in Delhi for some time. 


Though not a great scholar or a poet himself, Shah Inayat 
enjoyed a top-ranking influence on many scholars and poets, 
major ones among them being Makhdtim Muhmmad Mu‘in 
who wrote, among others, a scholarly book on prophetic 
traditions Dirdsat-ul-labib fi l-uswatul-hasana bi l-habib, and Shah 
Abdul Latif whose poetry came to be known as the Shdh-Jo- 
Risalo. 

Shah Abdul Latif was about 29, when Shah Inayat was 
executed. The poet sang seven verses of “Sur Ramkali”, 
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woefully mourning the death of the great Safi. He did not 
take his name in the marthia (elegy) of seven baits. A singer 
of the old folk-tales and a narrator of the contemporary ills 
and sorrows through them, Shah Abdul Latif let the contempo- 
rary history pass through the crucible of his mind and did not 
refer to the historical facts in a direct way. Though devoid 
of any straight reference to his times, his poetry besides being 
perennial in its value is precisely adjusted to focus the con- 
temporary mind and art. What Shah Inayat endeavoured to 
do with the doctrine of advaita or hama ost in the fields of 
individual liberty and social equality, Shah Abdul Latif un- 
conciously did in the art form. In the social democracy of 
the Risalo. there exist the big zamindars and rajas like Umar, 
Punht Canesar, Izzat Beg (Mehar) and Tamaci side by side 
with the poor and lowly Marui, Sasui, Kauri (as a maid- 
servant), Sohni and Nari respectively till they finally resolve 
into placid social parity and unique spiritual unity. Shah Abdul 
Latif comprehended the contemporary society through his 
perception and feeling and revealed much more about it in his 
kalam than what a social historian would ordinarily do. 


XII Serving the community 


Though every nation is certainly the most original in its own 
way and we try in vain to discover similarities and affinities with 
others elsewhere, India with her privileged classes of priests and 
barons in the eighteenth century was not much dissimilar from 
any European country. In India, too, persecution in the name 
of religion and exploitation of the labour class by the landed 
aristocracy presented the same picture. Yet the flow of life here 
was quite placid, mysticism being the undercurrent of its 
character. From time to time, social reformers and saint-poets 
threw pebbles into its still waters to save it from stinking. 
Though Shah Abdul Latif himself belonged to the priestly class 


1. See SJR (KA), “Sur Ramkali’’, VIII/7-13, pp. 419-20 
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of the Sayyids, he was not like any other priest. A man of very 
few needs and a small family, he led his life, as it were, ina 
commune. His followers would till the land, tend the cows, 
bullocks, goats and sheep and run the common kitchen. The 
old and infirm were not neglected in isolation; they lived happily 
with the young and the active. Shah Abdul Latif, like his 
father, supervised and co-ordinated the various activities in his 
big and sprawling Haweli and looked after the physical and 
spiritual needs of the entire flock. Since he was primarily a 
poet and his skills were poetic, he served the community by 
saying or singing all that he felt and thought. If the visiting 
people voluntarily brought gifts in cash or kind, these were 
accepted as the trustees would accept offerings, which were given 
away later on to the poor and the needy. He hated to possess 
anything, for the things we possess tend to possess us. A little 
house well filled, a little land well tilled and a little wife well 
willed were his great riches. 


He had seen in his life such men also, as would avoid 
living in houses, possess nothing by way of property and have 
no relatives in the common sense of the term. When he was 
thirty, he had in the month of Ramdan walked for two days 
to reach Bukera village and be there in the privileged company 
of a Qalandar, Qaimuddin by name. On reaching the usual 
point in open space where the Qalandar passed most of his 
time in the village, he saw him seated on a brokencot. The 
Qalandars are said to pay little or no heed to the obligatory 
things like saying prayers and they command a rightful place 
among the Sufis for they have unswerving faith in advaita or 
wahdah al-wujid. Shah Abdul Latif, at his command, stayed 
with him for the entire month of Ramdan. The two had much 
in common to share with each other. 


Shah Abdul Latif, while observing various individuals and 
their varied ways, was never satisfied with working in a limited 
sphere and sought to face the whole range of individual and 
collective life which would have to be faced for creating a 
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new society. He did not live, for that matter no poet 
worth the name would live, in a vacuum. He sensitively 
described in his kalam the conditions in whlch the people from 
various walks of life lived in those days. The fisher-folk, the 
nomadic goatherds and the farmers are realistically depicted 
in their social and cultural backdrop in his “Sur Kaémod”, 
“Sur Marui’ and “Sur Sgrang’”. We learn much through his 
Risalo about the different kinds of birds, the camel races as 
also about the daily life inthe essentially rural Sindh of his 
times. How one earned one’s livelihood and what were the 
social mores or the essential, vital customs according to which 
one lived then, are drawn by him with sympathy and precision. 


Shah Abdul Latif found in Umar a chieftain of his times 
who tried to molest the poor, little village-maids and he 
satirised his injustice through Marui, locked as she was in his 
two-storey building at Amarkot : 


Neither Marui washes her hair, nor smiles, nor eats, 

She sings for ever the justice of Umar’s wild ways, 

O Chief ! The wrong which you have done to me 
will boomerang on you,! 


The way the poet contrasted the lot of the have-nots 
dwelling in dirt and dust of huts and cottages with that of 
the haves living lavishly in big houses and palaces makes a 
revealing reading of his socio-political awareness. On the one 
hand he met Marui and her lowly friends in Malir and on the 
other he saw in Ladano. 

The golden damsels in the palaces gambled playfully with silver, 


Their chambers smelt aroma of the aloe 
And their bedsteads fragrance of the musk.? 


Shah Abdul Latif, a late participator inthe Bhakti move- 
ment, awakened the masses to their real nature and was an 


1. SJR(KA), “Sur Marui”, IV/3, p. 276. 
2. SJR(KA). “Sur Mimal Rano”. III/3, p. 249. 
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unsparing critic of the orthodox Mulla and the rigid Pandit 
alike. He said to them : 
Imdn or faith consists not in this way, you recite holy maxims 


And your heart hides deceit, duality and devil. 
Islamic outwardly, you have idolatry inside,? 

x x x 
If true to your faith, why you be called ‘unfaithful’? 
You are never a Hindu, should you trust only. 
The vermilion on your forehead 

and the sacred thread on your body.? 


His philosophy never lost touch withthe humanity at large. 
He was always concerned with showing how the dogmatic 
authority, whether of the priest or of the commissar, had been 
and still was a major obstacle to human progress. Far away 
from the tyranny of the orthodox religionists, big barons and 
small rulers, the people felt happier and safer when he was with 
them—he, who, no doubt, soared upward, towards the heavens, 
with his longing for the Love and search for the Knowledge, 
but yet was of earth, earthy, in his sympathy and compassion 
for the suffering mankind. 


XIII The magnet 


The ‘monarch’ (Shah) whom the people loved and respected 
so much roused jealousy in the ruler of Sindh. Nir Muhammad 
Kalhoro, who was struggling for complete independence from 
the Delhi yoke, saw a political danger inside Sindh in the ever- 
growing number of Shah Abdul Latif’s followers. Though his 
heart was filled with the traditional reverence for the Sayyids 
in general, the Kalhoro ruler would not tolerate this particular 
Sayyid, Shah Abdul Latif. The hitherto mutual accommodation 
and good-will between the temporal and religious authorities 
now gave way under the pressure of jealousy wrought up by 


1. SJR (KA), “Sur Asa”, IV/14. p. 365. 
2. Ibid, IV/15, p. 365. 
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the mighty influence that Shah Abdul Latif wielded over the 
popular mind. 


Of the total 41 Governors! installed in Thatta to run the 
Mughal administration in Sindh, Nar Muhammad Kalhoro 
was the last to be appointed by the Mughals in 1736. With 
him came the de facto end of Mghual rule in Sindh. A fearless 
ruler, he acknowledged the dej;ure authority of Delhi only 
hesitatingly. The death of Aurangzeb in 1707 (when Shah 
Abdul Latif was 18) had brought the gradual fall of the Mughal 
Empire and the political breakdown was felt all over the 
country. Sindh among other provinces recognised the Delhi 
authority only in name. 


Supported by the hostile attitude of the orthodox Sayyids 
of Bulri towards their unorthodox relative, Sayyid Shah Abdul 
Latif, Nir Muhammad Kalhoro tried his best to repress and 
suffocate him. But the saint-poet continued with his effort 
in the realm of unorthodox and independent thought. This 
further incensed the Kalhoro to do away with him. Since the 
open killing would have roused the fury of his followers, he 
planned to get him wiped out of existence quietly in some 
accident. 


So, when Shah Abdul Latif on his return journey from 
Multan (where he had gone to get thefamed flowery tiles to 


1. Shah Abdul Latif Bhitai, a commemoration volume issued by the 
Dircetorate of Pakistan, 1953, pp, 78-9, says: At the time of the 
poet’s birth, Nawab Abt Nasrat Khan was in the gubernatorial office. 
He was the twenty-first Governor in the list. The names of the 
remaining twenty Governors are as follows: Nawab Hafizullah Khan 
(1691-1700), Khanzada Khan (1701), Nawab Mir Aminuddin Khan 
Hussain (1702), Nawab Yisuf Khan (1703). Nawab Abmed Yar 
Khan (1703-1706), Nawab Atar Khan (1707), Nawab Maheen Khan 
(1709), Nawab Shakir Khan (1711), Nawab Maheen Khan (1712), 
Nawab Khwaja Muhammad Khan (1712) Nawab Atar khan (1713) 
Mir Lutf Ali Khan (1713-1715), Nawab Azam Khan (1714-1718 in 
whose days Shah Inayat of Jhok was executed) Nawab Mahabat 
Khan (1719-1722), Sultan Mahmiid Khan (1723), Nawab Saifullah 
Khan (1724-1730), Nawab Diler Dil Khan (1733), Nawab Himmat 
Diler Dil Khan (1733-1736). Nawab Sadiq Alt Khan (1736-1737), 
Nir Muhammad Kalhoro (1737-1755) (sic) (The years are not reliable! 
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decorate the tomb of his great-great grandfather, Shah Abdul 
Karim) met the throngs of people who had coverged at 
Khudabad to see him, Nur Muhammad Kalhoro sent him a 
casket, said to contain a rich nourishment for him. On receiving 
the gift, the saint-poet consigned it to the river, saying, ‘Let 
the entire creation know its worth.” The poison in the 
reportedly nourishing confection made itself known when the 
fishes came to the surface of the water, dying for breath in the 
pure element. He took the fishes by his hand and cast them in 
a potful of water, where they survived to the utter astonishment 
of the people. 


On another occasion, Nur Muhammad tried to debase the 
saint-poet and make him appear a bad man. With that motive, 
he invited him to a dinner where he (Shah Abdul Latif) and a 
beautiful dancing girl were led to a lonely room and locked 
inside it. When later on the host entered the room, he was 
astounded to find that Shah Abdul Latif was not distracted at 
all by the physical charm of the dancer. The poet said to him : 

The tangle of illusion ensnares not the Yogis, 
No possessions can ever tempt them; 


Even if the dancing girls try, 
The Yogis will pass unscathed.1 


On yet another occasion, Nir Muhammad gave him an 
unruly horse to ride. But Shah Abdul Latif rode it very safely. 
Now, Nor Muhammad began to see it clearly that the nature’s 
course was immune to the man’s manoeuvred accelerations. 
It went its own way. He rightly noticed that the people were 
drawn to him even as naturally as iron is to the magnet and 
became his followers, though he was averse to making them such. 
Like all other people, Nor Muhammad also offered himself to 
be his follower. True to his wont, Shah Abdul Latif let go 
to oblivion the past unpleasant associations with him and 
readily accepted him as his disciple. Not only this, he gave him 


1. Cf. Krishna Kripalani, Faith and Frivolity, New Delhi, 1962, p. 69. 
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blessings that an illustrious son be bornto him. Ghulam 
Shah Kalhoro, Nir Muhammad’s son, was really greater 
than his father, as the history tells us. During his regime, he 
forced the nawabs and rulers of the adjoining Las Bela, Kelat, 
Kutch and Jaisalmer states into submission and accepted yearly 
tribute from them. Shah Abdul Latif’s dream was realized 
during Ghulam Shah’s days in so far as all the parts of Sindh 
where Sindhi (Vico/i) and its various dialects, viz., Lisi, Kutchi, 
Lari, Siraiki and Thari were spoken formed one unified region, 
and as Sindhi increasingly replaced Persian, the language of the 
elite in Sindh, and got its due place in its homeland. 


Noir Muhammad remained grateful to the saint-poet ever 
afterwards. He presented to him a golden-lettered attractive 
manuscript copy of ROmi’s Mathnawi which he (the saint-poet) 
treasured all his life! The Qur’an and Shah Abdul Karim’s 
baits were the other two books which were always in his hands.® 


XIV _ Deep love for his own land and people 


After the 1739 sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah and further 
weakening of the Mughal Empire, Nir Muhammad Kalhoro 
felt no fear of Delhi and, in fact, even prepared himself to 
oppose the despoiler of Delhi in Sindh on his way back from 
Delhi to Persia. But he paid heavily for his miscalculated 
move, for Nadir Shah shut him up in the fort of Amarkot 
and would not free him until and unless he promised to pay 
him a tribute of twenty lakhs of rupees. Nadir Shah turned 
Sindh into a feudatory of the Persian Kingdom. He left an 
agent of his own at Thatta. Later, when he was succeeded 
by Ahmad Shah, Nir Muhammad saw in the transfer of power 


1, This further contradicts the erroneous view of some scholars that 
Shah Abdul Latif was an illiterate person. Had he been one, Nir 
Muhammad Kalhoro, his disciple, would not have presented a copy 
Rimi’s Mathnawi to him and it would not have been in his hands 
always. 


2. Cf. Lilaram Watanmal, Shah Latif, p. 11. 
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a possible chance to terminate the ill-famed Agency and shake 
off the foreign dominance altogether. This he could not do 
for Ahmad Shah also came upon him with heavy hand in one 
of his invasions of India, the first of which occurred in 1748. 


This situation gave a little setback to the much-advanced 
hope in the Kalhoro age of the unfettered development of 
Sindhi language, literature and culture. Sindh which had 
suffered many reversals at the hands of the foreign invaders 
and the consequent retrogression in the field of literature and 
culture was subjugated “again to an alien power. Nur 
Muhammad imprisoned in Amarkot was reminiscent of Marui 
locked in the same fort long long ago and of her deep love for 
her own land and people. Shah Abdul Latif’s anguished 
heart also expressed itself in Sasui’s love for the people speaking 
her own language; she was conspired against and deceived 
by Punho’s brothers, her own brothers-in-law, who spoke 
a foreign tongue which she did not follow.1 But where the 
temporal authority errs a little and fails to safeguard fully 
the interest of the soil, the poets and writers of the age are 
seized of the situation in a surer way. In Shah Abdul Latif’s 
poetry we find the aspirations of the age fully realized and 
the Sindhi way of life and the Sindhi language at their zenith. 
Though he was for a better deal for Sindh, his patriotism 
was not narrownationalism. He uttered the famous benediction 
on Sindh and all humanity: 


O Lord ! may Sindh be ever prosperous and happy; 
My Sweet Friend! may You make the entire world full of cheer!? 


XV _ In the third grade of his life 
Some years after this, in 1742, Shah Abdul Latif felt a 


strong urge to enter the third grade of his life, i.e., lead a life 


1. Se Din Muhammad Wafai, Shdh Je Risdle Jo Mutdlio, Karachi, 
962, p. 7. 


2. SJR (KA), “Sur Saraag”, IV/12, p. 351. 
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of peaceful seclusion. He had a successful innings in the first 
two parts of his life in which he attracted notice of the best 
poets and scholars of his day and mattered much in the eyes 
of the then rulers. 


During the course of his wanderings he had come upon 
a bhit, a mound of sand, near the Kiraér lake. The view 
around that place had pleased him much for the purpose of 
meditation and contemplation. It is said that Shah Abdul 
Karim, his great-great grandfather, had once passed by that 
mound near Hala. Shah Abdul Latif along with some of his 
followers founded a village setin the beautiful scenery of the bhif, 
building there a few humble cottages. He constructed a small 
haweli for his parents also, But, as the destiny would have 
it, his father Shah Habib was not to live init. While the 
saint-poet was still busy plastering the sand mound with the 
famous Sindh clay, he received a word from his father, who 
had lived to be very old and at last infirm. The message ran 
as under: 


T look for you, but you don’t return; 
My beloved son, do now while I live what you shall do after I die.? 


Shah Abdul Latif who loved his father very much and 
showed reverence to him as a murid would do to his murshid was 
deeply touched by the message. He felt that he would not 
withstand the sight of his dying father and might break his 
vow of ‘no grief at any loss’, if he saw him in that condition. 
So, he sent back the same messenger with the following 
message: 

Feel no grief, for Iam not really far away from you; 

Though physically away from each other, 

We both are bound for the same end.” 
Shah Habib felt solace and comfort over his message and died 
in peace before his son could reach his physical presence. He 


1. SJR (KA), “Sur Husaini"’, X/23, Pp. 223-24. 
2. Ibid, X/24, p. 224. 
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crossed the bridge of death and met the Friend in 1155 A.H. 
(1742 A.D.).1 


After his death, Shah Abdul Latif took the entire family 
to Bhit. Shah Habib was buried there. 


XVI The Bhitai and his new, breathing appeal 


The village of Bhit had diverse surroundings. With the 
Kirar lake and the Pahar canal nearby, Bhit had green belts 
which seemed almost to writhe in fire of the sun and bathe in 
the Kirar lake by night. Loneliness was the aspect of this 
landscape. There was no plurality even of the objects of the 
eye: one and only one mound, one and only one small 
mosque and one and only one line of cottages pointing 
towards one Allah. People from far and wide would visit Bhit 
to pay homage to the saint-poet. The melancholy silence 
which enveloped it was occasionally broken by hearty Allahi 
during the sama‘, or mystic dance, at night. 


Lovers of music and song from all parts of India visited 
Bhit. Someone would play on harp, the other would sing solo, 
or with others in a chorus, differently on different occasions. 
Two of his men—Atal and Cancal—were master musicians who 
had come from Delhi. 


Shah Abdul Latif led a very simple and austere life. He 
used to wear a jogi garment and eat and drink in a kishta or 
kashkol (bowl of gourd). It is said, he never asked any of his 
disciples to give him from the pitcher water to drink, because 
that also meant believing in the two-ness of the high and the 
low, the master and the servant. 


1. The year of Shah Habfb’s death 1155 A.H. is obtained from the 
following Arabic chronogram inscribed by Muhammad Sadiq 
Naqshbandi, one of the disciples of Shah Abdul Latif 

almautu jasrun yu’salul kabib li liga’il Habib, 


metas that ‘Death is a bridge, crossing which a friend meets the 
tiend.’ 
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Once a disciple of his, who used to visit him every year, 
did not come when expected. Shah Abdul Latif felt pangs of 
separation. When he saw him after two years, the saint-poet 
asked him why he had abstained from his customary visit to Bhit. 
He replied, ‘Last year I could not afford to buy a blanket I 
bring every year here as a devotee’s gift for the murshid; hence 
I felt ashamed to appear before you, empty-handed.” Shah 
Abdul Latif with his eyes wet with the mist of divine tender- 
ness said, ‘“‘Woollen coverlets you bring here every year go to 
your poor brethren. It’s all right, if you were not in a position 
to help a poor brother last year...A blanket that may bridge 
a gap between a have and a have-not should not have been, 
in its absence, a cause for separating a friend from his friend.” 


It was not long after the village of Bhit had come up 
that an ex-soldier of Nadir Shah’s army! that had looted Delhi 
and slaughtered many innocent men, women and children 
there, appeared on the quiet scene of Bhit. Darkness had 
begun to spread its wings over the sandy environs and a new 
light appeared in his erstwhile subdued and sad eyes. 


He came up before Shah Abdul Latif and told him the 
woeful story of his wanderings upto Medina in the hope that 
his sin of killing an innocent dervesh in the 1739 sack of 
Delhi would be propitiated and also that of the Medina dargah 
where he was told that since his sin was great, he should 
present himself before the great, noble being of Sindh, Shah 
Abdul Latif, and get peace of mind in his most sublime 
company. Shih Abdul Latif consoled him by saying that he 
who repented at heart over his misdeed was always forgiven 
by the All-Merciful and the dervesh whom he had beheaded 
was in a blissful re-union with God and bore no ill will 
against him. The healing words moved the ex-soldier to tears 
and he slept peacefully that night for the first time in many 


1. Cf. Lutf Allah Badwf, <“Bhitat ain Bedil’’, an article in Naeen 
Zindagi (Lattf Number), Karachi, May 1968, Pp. 17-20, based on 
Qadir Bux Bedil’s Parija Ganja. 
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years. When he awoke at dawn and went out, he saw the sun 
rising in the east and thought it was there in that vast 
landscape ,perhaps, that the Creation had begun. The ex-so'dier, 
then, inhaled deep the ozone with one breath and, as it were, the 
sweet aroma of Gnarida or joy with the next. He lifted up 
his eyes and said: No, Iam not a miserable sinner; nowI 
am a being, who, by a Jong and arduous journey, have come to 
know how to live in freedom and joy, how to live at peace 
with myself and with all creation. 


Such was the personality of the saint-poet! And the new, 
breathing appeal it bad! 


XVII The great contemporaries 


Though given to a life of seclusion as a religious discipline, 
as it allowed him more time for concentrated thought, Shah 
Abdul Latif did not stand aloof and remote from the society. 
He was fond of meeting his friends and associates and discussing 
with them the issues of wide social and spiritual interests. If 
that were not so, how could one explain his broad, human 
interest, as is evident from the Risalo ? The doctrine of 
advaita or wahdah al-wujiid, is, in esse, opposed to theocratic 
society, politically, as also to unequal individuals on ground of 
wealth and heredity, socially. He would sometimes leave Bhit 
to go and meet diverse people at their respective places. 


Once he went to meet Khwaja Muhammad Zaman of the 
Lawari village (1713-1774) who had received the academic 
instruction from one of his (Shah Abdui Latif’s) disciples, 
Muhammad Sadiq Nagshbandi. It may be recalled here that 
Muhammad Sadiq was the person who had filed the year of 
Shah Habib’s death (1742) in an Arabic chronogram. It was 
characteristic of the aged saint-poet Shah Abdul Latif to have 
set out on a journey to seek an audience with the student of his 
disciple. 
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On reaching Khwaja Muhammad Zaman Lawari’s hujra, 
or chamber, Shah Abdul Latif sent inside his man to take his 
permission for meeting him. The man came back and said to 
the Shah, ‘‘He said that he himself would come in a moment 
or two to accord a hearty welcome to you.””? 


Shah Abdul Latif asked him, ‘‘What was the Khwaja Saheb 
doing?” 


The man replied, “He was engaged in dhikr.”’ 


Shah Abdul Latif said to him, “He who is in communion 
with God will hardly remember what you said unto him a 
little while ago. Let us go in.” 


On seeing the Khwaja, the Shah said the following bait: 


They went a well-laid-down journey, 
I cannot live without the holy men, whose heads are hung low (in 
dhikr). 


The Khwaja replied : 


When nothing, you be nothing and earn the ‘nothing’, 
Live in ‘‘Nought but God“ and give up all relationships, 
The holy men will tell you then about the secret of Love. 


The Shah said : 


Not able to meet the Beloved, I try and try; 
Before whom shail I cry that He treated me thus ? 


The Khwaja replied : 
Go and sit in the company of those, who, erasing the old, 


Inscribe the new disposition and destiny 
And make you turn a leaf in which you shall behold Him. 


After this exchange of baits, Shah Abdul Latif enquired of 
him whether there was anything meaningful beyond the /fana, 
or the annihilation of the individual self. With a far-away 


1. This account of Shah Abdul Latff’s visit to the Lawari saint is based 
on the one given in Introduction to the Abyat-c-Sindi, ed. by Dr. 


U. M. Daudpota, Karachi, 1939. 
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look in his eyes the Khwaja said, “Is there anything substantial 
before it?” He did not dilate on it and left Shah Abdul Latif 
there to figure out its meaning himself that before the fanad the 
individual self is bound by the limits of nama (name) and 
ripa(form). Thus it was that Shah Abdul Latif evinced great 
interest to become his murid. 


The Khwija told him that the sama‘, the mystic dance, was 
prohibited in his tarigah except on a few permissible occasions. 
It was quite difficult for Shah Abdul Latif to keep away from 
it. To him there was no difference between the dhikr and the 
sana‘. His great-great grandfather, Shah Abdul Karim, too, 
had a great liking for it. Shah Abdul Karim had once said, 
“Some people engaged themselves in reading books and some in 
other occupations. I learnt the sama‘ only and did not care for 
any other engagement.’! 


And they had a hearty tete-a-tete on the mystic discipline. 
Though a strict follower of the shariah and also of the 
Nagshbandi Order, the Khwaja had a strong belief in wakdah- 
al-wujid. His poetry like that of Shah Abdul Latif pulsated 
with the doctrine of the Unity of Being. He told him that his 
poetry and beliefs had not found favour with the influential 
Makhdim Muhammad Hashim of Thatta and he, therefore, 
had to shift from Thatta to Lawari. 


Shah Abdul Latif returned home, very much satisfied with 
the meeting. He held the Lawari saint in high esteem and 
whenever there was any mention of him, he would recite the 


following bait in nis honour : 
I saw such men, O mother, as had met the Beloved face to face, 
I grope for words to recount their ever-glorious tale.? 


1. Cf. Memon Abdul Majfd Sindhi, Karim Jo Kalam, the Malfizat 
section, p. 120. 


2. See SJR(KA), “Sur Khahor?’, 1/2, p. 377. 
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Sahebdino of Daraz (1689-1788) was another fagir with 
whom Shah Abdul Latif had colloquies. On his first visit to 
him, he met Sahebdino in a grove of mustard trees, hidden 
away, as he thought, from the maddening crowds. Shah Abdul 
Latif said to him, “Why keep the Beloved behind a veil ? Let 
Him be viewed by all.” The hiding dervesh of Daraz staged 
back from somnolence and indifference to the world of action, 
this time perhaps filled with an added yen to see it in its face. 


On his second visit, Shah Abdul Latif was much impressed 
by Sahebdino’s 5-year-old grandson Sacal. He read the 
greatness of the boy writ large on his face and remarked, “He 
will take the lid off the kettle (of the Knowledge) I have set to 
boil.” What the Shah foretold at that time came out to be 
true. The grown-up Sacal (1739-1829)did plain-speaking in 
his poetry most of the time and laid bare open what Shah 
Abbul Latif had couched and covered in the extended metaphors 
of folk-tales. This gave him, after Shah Abdul Latif, the 
second place in the literary history of Sindh. 


Mian Ts, Makhdum Din Muhammad of Sewhan and 
Makhdam Abdul Rahim Grohri were some of the other promi- 
nent conteporaries of his. Mian Isa (died c. 1742) was of his 
father’s age and had foreseen a great spiritual future for Shah 
Abdul Latif when he (the latter) was only six.) That his two 
or three buits were interpolated in the early manuscripts of the 
Shah-Jo-Risdlo shows that Shah Abdul Latif used to sing his 


poetry very often. Makhdim Din Muhammad was so much 
intimate with the saint-poet that they once exchanged their 


dastars, or ‘turbans’, in token of their close friendship. Makhdtm 
Abdul Rahim Grohri (1739-1778; called ‘the Grohri’ for he 
belonged to Grohri village of Samaro talugd) was one of the 
disciples of Muhammad Zaman Lawari and a distinguished 
Sindhi poet in his own right. He was against the cocksure 


1. Cf. “Miyon Isa’, an article by Dr. U. M. Daudpota in Naeen Zindagi‘ 
Kar achf, January 1952. Pp. 9-10. 
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prophets, ignorant fanatics dishonest charlatans and gave his 
life in a fight against a fake Jogi of Tharparkar. 


Tamar, Mahmtd, Vari or Vigaadh, Madan Bhagat, Mian 
Hashim Alawi Rehanpota were some of the main fagirs of 
Shah Abdul Latif’s haweli. Tamar was his Chief Khalifa and 
his descendants have been the mujawirs of the saint-poet’s shrine 
to this day. Mahmid, once a member of an aristocratic family, 
had renounced the riches to become his fugir. Shah Abdul 
Latif gave him so much affectionate regard that he willed that 
he should be buried by his feet. Vart or Vigandh fagir of 
Kotri was lame, untidy and glutton. It is said that the saint-poet 
cracked jokes with him very often. In the concluding verses 
of “Sur Bilawal’’!, the saint-poet describes him humorously and 
advises him in an indirect way to acquire the good habits of 
remaining clean and eating sparingly. Besides Vart, Madan 
was another Hindu fagir of Kotri with whom he kept company. 
Madan knew Yoga also. Mian Hashim Alawi Rehanpota, 
Chief of his amanuenses, inscribed everything Shah Abdul Latif 
sang in the state of wajd, or trance.* He used to sing his 
murshid’s kalam in his rich, sonorous voice. 


XVIII “Sur Kedaro” 


During the times of Shah Abdul Latif, the great bulk of 
Muslim populace professed the Sunni creed, but a considerable 
proportion of the Mughals, Kalhoras and some Sayyids and 
Baluchis were Shi‘as. Fatima, the Prophet’s only surviving 


1. See SJR (KA), “Sur Bilawal'’, [V/1-13, Pp. 476-7. 

2. One of the misconceptions about Shah Abdul Latif is that he, 
towards the end of his life. consigned his kaldm inscribed by Mian 
Hashim Alawr Rekhanpota and other amanuenses in the Risalo to the 
Kiray lake for fear of his words being misunderstood or misinter- 
preted, and further that he, on the request of his followers, got the 
Risdlo prepared again with the help of a lady, Niamat by name, who 
remembered it by heart. The Risd/o, thus prepared, it is believed, came 
to be called Garjja and was handed over to Tamar fagir, his Chief 
Khalffa, whose descendants have it in their custody to this day. It 
is highly fallacious to think that the saint-poet who sang the Truth 
would destory his Risdlo (literally, The Message) himself. The Truth 
is never made to die, nor can it die. 
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daughter; Ali, his first cousin and son-in law; Hasan and 
Husain, his two well-loved grandsons through Fatima, are 
regarded by the Shi‘ds as the only group of four persons worthy 
of love and reverence after the death of the Prophet, the first of 
the Five. Since they ignore all other associates of the Prophet, 
it arouses resentment in the Sunni majority. 


The Qur’4n recommends to its followers that respect 
should be shown to all castes and creeds (6: 108) and Shah 
Abdul Latif, true to the Quranic injunction, rose above all 
barriers. When once asked whether he was a Shi‘a or a Sunni, 
he said, “Betwixt both.’”’ When it was put before him that 
between the Shi‘as and the Sunnis there was nothing, he said, 
“And I am nothing.” The man who realised this “nothingness” 
had in him that cosmic consciousness which made him the saint- 
poet of all people and of all times. 


Outwardly, Shah Abdul Latif belonged to the Shi‘a sect of 
Islam. It is evidenced by the fact that in the last years of his 
life he made an attempt to make a pilgrimage to Karbala rather 
than to Mecca. When he had covered a little distance from 
Wang Wilasar (Kutch). a pious man greeted him and said to him 
with all humility: “Sire, you have been telling people that 
Bhit will be your burial place; it is therefore surprising that you 
choose to make journey to Karbala now at this age.” 


Evidently on the advice of that pious man, Shah Abdul 
Latif retraced his steps to Bhit. There he satisfied himself by 
composing “Sur Kedaro” commemorating the massacre and 
martyrdom of Imam Husain, the grandson of the Prophet, and 
his family and friends at Karbala in 680 A.D.—some 50 years 
after the Prophet’s death. This tragedy at Karbala has been a 
subject of many adirge and drama and its commemoration is 
one of the outstanding events io the lunar calendar of Islam— 
next in importance only to the Hajj and the Ramdan. Shah 
Abdul Latif, like many others of this land, knew Husain’s love 
for Hind or India. Husain had expressed his desire to leave 
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the then Iraqian world of turmoil and live in peace here in 
India. 


XIX “Latif, the Lord, was absorbed in Love” 


The circumstances attending the saint-poet’s passing awav 
would move anyone. Abandoning the idea of visiting Karbala, 
the saint-poet returned to Bhit. He wore black, sombre garment 
and went into a solitary chamber. He remained there for days 
together and took only a tew morsels of food occasionally. On 
the morning of the twenty-first day, he came out and took bath. 
Then he lay down and put a sheet over himself. He asked his 
fagirs to play music and sing songs. There was music and 
song for three days andlo! “Latif, the Lord, was absorbed in 
Love.”! Thus he passed into the eternity very quietly. What a 
beautiful poetry in that death! He had many friends in life and 
many witnesses to his death 


XX His mausoleum, a place of pilgrimage 


Shah Abdul Latif died on the 14th of Safar 1165 A.H. 
(1752 A.D.) and his earthly remains were laid at rest, as per 
his own will, by the feet of Mahmiid Shah. The | 4th Safar is the 
date on which the annual fair in the sacred memory of the 
saint-poet is held around his mausoleum at Bhit. The mauso- 
leum contains the tombs of Shah Abdul Latif and his imme- 
diate successor Sayyid Jamal Shah. Jamal Shah, with the 
money donated by the Sindh ruler, Ghulam Shah Kalhoro, 
had built the mausoleum over Shah Abdul Latif’s impressive 
tomb in 1754. One of the inscriptions over its door says 
that its construction by Idan, a well-known mason of the times, 


1. English translation of the following line of the chronogram inscribed 
above the door of Shah Abdul Latif’s mausoleum : 


gardidah mahwe Jshq wajtide Latif Mfr. 


The chronogram was composed by Muhammad Panah -‘‘Reja” of 
Thatta. 
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was complete within two years of the saint-poet’s death. 
The two inscriptions in Persian over the door of the mausoleum 
and ona wall of the mosque to its north show, according to 
the Abjad system of calculation, the year of his death as 1165 
A.H. (1752 A.D.)}. 


Shah Abdul Latif’s mausoleum is a place of pilgrimage for 
all people from all walks of life. To the ignorant masses Shah 
Abdul Latif is a patron saint of their secular affairs and a 
spiritual guide in the turmoil of life. The educated go to him in 
search of a universal mind. There the faithful look for the fire 
which has emitted the smoke of this worldly existence and the 
skeptics fee] that if itis possible that God should exist, then 
in that case, He must exist now and here. 


1. It is not 1160 A. H., as stated by Sigma in Something about Sindh, 
1882, p. 5. He has evidently lost sight of the letter ‘h’ (which is 
equivalent to 5) in the word ‘‘gardidah” in the chronogram, quoted 
in the last foot-note. 


PART TWO 


THE LANGUAGE, METRE, RAGAS, ALANKARAS AND 
RASAS IN THE SHAH-JO-RISALO 


II The Language—Sindhi, a pure Sanskritical language— 
The use of Sindhi in those davs of Persian, the court language 
in Sindh—Arabic and Persian noticeable largely in quotations 
only—Some of the grammatical peculiarities of Sindhi language 
in Shah Abdul Latif’s work in respect of substantives, pronouns, 
numerals, verbs and uninflected words. 


III Varied Forms of Doha—Misconception among earlier 
scholars about the poetic form of Shah Abdul Latif—Doha, 
Soratha, Taaveri Diho, Baro Duho of Dingal—Inventive diversity 
and openness of the Doha metre—Baro Diho not used separately 
(fn.)—Caupai and Caupai metres in Marti—Wai. 


IV Ragas—The supreme power of Music—Lyrical poetry 
and its origins—Hindi devotional songs—Shah Abdul Latif’s 
is essentially a folk music—Earlier scholars mistook his ‘‘Surs” 
as of rigid classical character—Tambura, a drone instrument— 
Shah Abdul Latif introduced one more string in Tambira— 
Each raga expresses a particular emotion, a particular rasa— 
Singing of Wai song is preceded by musically reciting of baits. 


VY The Alankaras and MRasas—Anuprasa, Yamaka, 
Bhangapada-slesa, vakrokti, Punaruktiprakaga, AtiSayokti, 
Upama, Rupaka, Pratipa, Udaharana, Apahnuti, ete., in the 
Shah-Jo-Risalo—The imagery is essentially based on analogy— 
The poet’s whole way of life involved in the pattern of his 
images—Images from nature as well as from day-to-day life— 
Other images used for God, soul and body—Primary, secondary 
and tertiary meanings of a word—Rasas—Rasas in the seven 
love-tales of the Shah- Jo-Risalo—Unitary end of the rasas. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


VI The Type of Tasawwuf in the Shah-Jo-Risalo—The 
etymology of the term “Safi’’-Mansur Hallaj and other Sufis-The 
four orthodox Sufi Orders and Shah Abdul Latif—Shah Abdul 
Latif not Qur’anic in the strict sense of the term—Nature of 
the Qur’anic influence—Rumi’s Mathnawi and Shah Abdul 
Karim’s Sindhi baits—The doctrine of wahdah al-wujiid and 
Sindh— The Suffsm in Sindh more native in its character than 
the Islamic orthodoxy. 


VII In the Mainstream of Indian Thought—Vedanta and 
Neo-Platonism not much different from each other—Sufism was 
influenced by Vedanta—The necessity of action which is 
disinterested and desireless—Liberation is another name for 
Realisation—The Absolute is the Peace, inexpressible and 
indescribable—Nath Yogis—Om—lIn accordance with the Indian 
mystic method Shah Abdul Latif describes himself in the role 
of a female lover—He refers to Rama as impersonal God. 


VIII The Bhakti Movement and Shah Abdul Latif—The 
basic unity in the methods of man’s release from bondage of 
flesh--Nature of the Bhaktism—The things that Shah Abdul 
Latif did under the Bhakti movement—Shah Abdul Latif sans 
any religious dogmas. 


II 
The Language of the Shih-Jo-Risalo 


Sindhi is an Indo-Aryan language. It passed throught he old 
stage of Primary Prakrits, Vedic Sanskrit, Sanskrit, and the 
middle stage of Pali, other Prakrits and Apabhramgas and 
reached the new stage of a New Indo-Aryan Language by 
about 1000 A.D. Sindhi, as Dr. E. Trumpp said, is a pure 
Sanskritical language and is more akin to Sanskrit and Prakrit 
than any of the North Indian languages. He said a century ago 
in his Grammar of the Sindhi Language (1872), “It (Sindhi) is 
much more closely related to the old Prakrit than the Marathi, 
Hindi, Panjabi and Bengali of our days, and it has preserved 
exuberance of grammatical forms, for which all its sisters may 


well envy it.”! The latest researches in the field support this 
view. 


Sindhi is related to Sanskrit and Prakrit in its structure, 
phonological as well as grammatical, and vocabulary. It 
has been enriched, mostly in nouns, by the Arabic and Persian 
languages in the course of its contacts with them in Sindh. 


Shah Abdul Latif’s vocabulary contains several Sanskrit 
Tatsama, Ardha-Tatsama words and a few Arabic and Persian 
Ones, 


We know that Shah Abdul Karim, the great-great grand- 
father of Shah Abdul Latif, used only 29 words and one phrase 
from Arabic, and eight words from Persian in his 92 baits 
which amounts to a very little percentage of the total words used. 
Shah Abdul Latif’s lexicon, too, is of the same Sindhi nature. 
Commensurate with the volume of his Shdah-Jo-Risalo, the 


1. Dr. E. Trumpp, op. cit., Introduction, p. 1. 
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number of Arabic and Persian words used in it is greater than 
that in the Karim-Jo-Kalam. 


It is noteworthy that Shah Abdul Latif sang his baits in 
Sindhi in an age when Arabic as the language of the Qur'an 
and Persian as the court language enjoyed superior positions 
in Sindh. In fact, he shook himself free from the Persian 
influence in his use of Sindhi language, Sindhi love-tales and 
Indian Doha, 


True to the family tradition of the Sayyids. Shah Abdul 
Latif learnt many lines of the Qur’an and the Hadith by heart 
and some of those lines and other Arabic maxims appeared 
effortlessly in more than a hundred baits in the Risdlo, There 
is only one quotation from Persian in one of the verses of “Sur 
Sohni’”. The Persian quotation—a hemistich—is not of any 
Persian poet, but of the great Sindhi martyr, Shah Inayat of 
Jhok : 

No matter, if my head be laid at the feet of the Beloved !2 


Some of the grammatical peculiarities of Sindhi in Shah Abdul 
Latif’s work 


This does not purport to be a detailed analysis of Shah 
Abdul Latif’s Sindhi. It only recounts some of the grammatical 
peculiarities of the Sindhi language in his Risalo. As in the 
present-day standard Sindhi, in Shah Abdul Latif’s Sindhf, too, 
the noun is inflected for three cases—the nominative, the 
oblique and the vocative, and two numbers—singular and 
plural. The gender is a derivational catagory. There is no 
neuter gender in Sindhi. But Dr. H. M. Gurbuxdaf in his 
Introduction to the Sha@h-Jo-Risalo* mentions that there appear 
some forms in Shah Abdul Latif’s Sindhi which denote remnants 
of the Sanskrit-Prakritical neuter gender in Sindhi. He has, in 
support of his contention, given two such forms—pritanuri (love) 


1. SJR (KA), “Sur Sohnf”, I/11, p. 80. 
2. Dr. H. M. Gurbuxaaft, op. cit., p. 152. 
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and hiya (heart)—as examples of the neuter gender. Since the 
neuter gender has not been noticed even in the earliest written 
records of the Sindhi language extant today, and since there is 
no formin pronoun or adjective or verb to show the neuter 
gender separately, it is hardly convincing to treat the above- 
mentioned forms as its illustrations. These forms may only be 
treated as old forms of the substantives priti and hiyort. 


Substantives 


There are various substantive forms in Shah Abdul Latif’s 
Sindhi, in which the postposition is added in form of a suffix 
to a substantive base in oblique case. Such usage of post- 
position has been called postpositional suffix (harfjari pacharyi)}, 
e.g., kulhani-Gn (from the shoulders), mirur-an (by wild beasts) 
from kulh@ (shoulders) and miriér (wild beasts) respectively. 
The following postpositional suffixes have been used in quite 
a large number in the Sha@h-Jo-Risalo : 

@ = 4, -dn, -du, -alin, -iin 

(ii) -f 

(iii) -ert 

Before these postpositional suffixes, the termination showing 
oblique case (singular as well as plural) is dropped, e.g., 

gothu (village)—goth-a (oblique form)—gofh-dn (from village). 


However, there is a good number of forms in the Shdh-Jo- 
Risalo in which the oblique plural termination is retained before 
the postpositional suffixes of group (i), e.g., 

dosani-an (from friends); pasani-iin (from sides). 


Such forms in which plural termination is retained before 
the postpositional suffixes are not in vogue today. 


The postpositional suffixes of group (i) are added to singular 
as well as plural bases. When added toa singular base, these 


1. Cf. Dr. M. K. Jetley, “Sindhi-a men nama ji gardani banavata’’, an 
article in Mahrdan, 1968, Vol. II, p. 163. 
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represent postpositions khan (from, out of), and man (there- 
from), while with a plural base these denote, besides the above- 
mentioned postpositions, the different ones in accordance with 
the syntactical contexts, e.g., 


with singular base 


-G, -Gnv : heja/hej-Gn (out of mirth/interest) 


-du : ghar-du (from home) 
-alm : goth-aiin (from village) 
-lin : nirt-lin (out of pleasure) 


with plural base 

-Gn : habib-dn (of friends); ghariban (on the poor) 

-aun : daghan-aiin (from camels). 

The postpositional suffix/-i/in group (ii) stands for men 
(in) or te (on, at). It is added only to the singular base and 
used generally with u-ending masculine bases. A few cases 
of a-ending feminine bases, too, have been observed : 


masculine bases 
hardh-i (at the place) ; karidh-i (on the shoulder) 


feminine bases 
khag-i (in the ditch); hay-i (in the bag). 


The postpositional suffix /-e/ in group (iii) is added only to 
the plural base denoting several postpositions, e.g., 


per-eh (on/by foot); mdrhu-en (of the people); 
mahal-cn (in the palaces); pdf-ert (on the fields). 


The postpositional suffixes have been treated by the old 
grammarianst as examples of synthetic or organic cases. 
According to them, the postpositional suffixes of group (i) 
denote the ablative case, while those of groups (ii) and (iii) show 
the locative and the oblique cases respectively. Such forms have 
been historically explained by them as remnants of the synthetic 
cases of Sanskrit and Prakrit languages. 


1. G.Grierson in the Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. VIII, Part 1, pp. 
24-30 and H. M. Gurbuxani in the Introduction to the Shdh-Jo-Risdlo, 
Vol. 1, p. 150. 
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But, in the structure of the Sindhi language, these suffixes 
function as postpositions only. This becomes abundantly clear 
from the constructions in which the termination showing the 
oblique plural is not dropped before a postpositional suffix. 
Such construction is explained as follows: 


stem+-oblique case termination-+-postposition/pospositional suffix 
dagho+ani+khdn/alin=daghani khan/daghani-ain (from camels). 


Vocative case 

The vocative singular form with/-d@h/ case termination, e.g., 
Hami-ah (Oh Protector!) and the vocative plural forms with 
/-@/ and /-ahu/, e.g., ofhi-a (Ob camel-men!) and priya-adhu 
(Oh friends!) obtaining in the Shdh-Jo-Risalo are not current 
in the present-day Sindhi. 


Pronouns 


The use of postpositional suffixes /-an/ and |-han/ with 
pronouns is not in vogue at present. It may be noted 
that even inthe Shah-Jo-Risalo, /-han] is not observed with 
any substantive stem. It, however, is used with a limited 
number of pronominal stems in the oblique case, whereas /-a7i/ 
is used with both substantives and pronouns in it, e.g., 


oblique singular stems 
mlin-han (from me); to-han (from you); hin-dn (from him) 


oblique plural stems 
asan-han (from us); hunani-dr/han (from them); 
sabhini-€n{han(from all). 


Pronominal stems man (I), tir (you) and pana (self) have 
following forms before jo (of) in the oblique singular case in 
Shah Abdul Latif’s Sindhi, e.g., muhi-jo (my) tuhi-jo (your), 
pahi-jo or pahi-jo (one’s). Similarly, jo and so (relative 
pronouns) have jihi and tihi forms in the oblique singular case 
respectively. Such forms are nearer to those of the middle 
Indo-Aryan languages. But in the present-day Sindhi, such 
forms have nasalised vowels, e.g., munhin-jo, tunhin-jo, panhin-jo, 
janhin-jo, tanhin-jo, ete. 
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The following pronominal forms with emphatic particles 
I-hi/, /-hin/, |-hin/ and |-him/ obtaining in the Shdh-jo-Risalo are 
not current today : 

asdn-hi/asdn-hin/asan-hun (we only) 
tavhan-hi/tavhdn-hin (you only) 
paga-hi (on own), ina-him (this very). 


The same is the case with the shortened forms of pronouns 
an (first person), dn, ahdn, ahin /tan, tahadh/ ain (second 
person) and also interrogative pronouns keo, keho, kujdro (what/ 
which) and koh (what for, why), i.e. these are not current 
today in the present-day standard Sindhi. 


Namerals 
Some peculiar forms of numerals in Shah Abdul Latif’s 


Sindhi are as follows : 


heku, eku, hekiro (for hiku and hikiro ‘one’), bijo (for bio ‘second’), 
tijo (for tiyo ‘third’), karhan (for yarhan ‘eleven’), koru (for kiroru 
‘crore’). 


Verbs 


There are several forms of verbs in the Shah-Jo-Risalo which 
are obsolete today, e.g., 


Intransitive verb stems 

j@panu (for jamagu ‘to be born’) 
mamanu (for mdapanu ‘to be measured’) 
Denominative verb stems 


achdinu (for acho thianu ‘to become white’) 


Imperative Mood 


hofho-u (for thi-u ‘be’) (second singular) 
vaun (for vaiiu ‘go’) (second singular) 


Polite Imperative Mood 

Dire ji (for puriji ‘please reach’) (singular) 
suneji (for suniii ‘please listen’) 

nijah (for nijo ‘please send/carry’) 
kandah (for kajo ‘please do’) 
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Subjunctive Mood 

co-i (for cave ‘He may say’) 

ro-i (for ro-e/ruee ‘He may weep’) 
hu-an (for huj-€n ‘I may be’) 
khi-ni (for khd-ini ‘They may eat’) 


Participial Tenses 


ciindé (for cavarida ‘They will say’) 

su-i (for suni ‘He listened to’) (object feminine) 
muydasi (for muyasi‘I was dead’) (feminine) 
thiydsi (for thiyasi ‘I became’) (feminine) 
jJagayosi (for jagdyusi ‘I was awakened’) 
vutho/utho (for vasyo ‘It rained’) 

uto (for cayo ‘He said’) 

ninio (for nikto ‘He came out’). 


Forms with Pronominal Suffixes 


The use of pronominal suffixes with substantives, verbs and 
postpositions is one of the salient features of the Sindhi 
language. It is prevalent in the present-day Sindhi also, though 
itis on the decline. A few examples of adjectives with prono- 
minal suffixes have also been noticed. Shah Abdul Latif’s 
Sindhi abounds in pronominal suffixes, some of which are 
obsolete today, e.g., 

with substantives 


nend-ni (their eyes), ofdrd-ni (their compounds), 
gharo-i (your house), mda-si (her mother), 
ndlo-i (your name), pagiryd-si (his turban); 


with adjectives 
jahiro-si (like him), jahipyda-si (like her); 


with verbs 

pito-i (for pitu-i ‘You drank’) 

thyo-ni (for thiyu-ni ‘It happened to them’); 

with postpositions 

kani-mi (to me), kani-si (to him/her), kani-ni (to them), 


sarido-mi (for sartdu-mi ‘my’), 
sando-i (for sarndu-i‘your’) (singular). 
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Uninflected Words 


Some of the uninflected words in the Shah-Jo-Risalo, which 
are not in much use today, are given below: 


Adverbs 


jekusi (perhaps), kara (as if), jala/jara (very much), 
oraki (at last), maharidi (in the beginning), 

maharda (in front), nihice (certainly), 

dhurani (from the very beginning), jdnkitdn (so long as), 
tarikitdn (as long as), apara (much), nikanin (thoroughly), 
puju (much), pud (behind), hera (now), agahimi (before); 


Postpositions 


sen (with), kandn (from), gare/gari (to, with), 
muléu (from), pari (on, upon), sit-a (upto), kara (upto); 


Conjunctious 


pilpi (also) 

papa (but) 

jelhan/jelan (because, wherefore) 
telhdn/telan (because, therefore) 
machani (lest); 


Interjections 


maru|varu (indeed! well!) 
hai-hati (alas!) 

ména (would that !) 

Jo (lo! behold!) 

alo (bravo!) 

vo (woe!). 
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Varied Forms of Doha in the Shah-Jo-Risalo 


The poetic form of Shah Abdul Latif, or for that matter 
of his predecessors Qadi Qadan (c. 1465-1551 A.D.) and Shah 
Abdul Karim (1537-1622 A.D.), has not been identified properly. 
Shamsul-Ulam4 Mirza Qalich Beg! wrote Sindhi Sh‘ir in 1914 
and was largely responsible for the repeated mistake on the 
part of Muhammed Siddiq Memon? in 1937, Sheikh Muhammed 
Ibrahim’ in 1948 and many others that Shah Abdul Latif’s 
poetry was not metrical. They saw it based on “the laws of 
jungle” and not on those of prosody, and called it ‘“Jangali 
Shir”, or shaggy, non-metrical poetry, although they appre- 
ciated its contents beyond measure. In 1961, Allama I.I. Kazi 
in his monograph on the poet said, ‘“‘At the outset it can be 
said with certainty that he follows no known metre or form. 
The length of the line, the arrangement of the rhyme, the 
number of lines that form a stanza are all ordered by the mood. 
No one else nor he himself ever troubled to scan his line, 
because no one even dreams that he followed any particular 
form when he was composing it.’’4 


The common comment by these scholars was that the 
rhyme came ungovernedly sometimes in the middle and some- 
times at the end of the line in his poetry. They held this 
view because of two main reasons. In the first place, they 
were conversant with the ‘IIm-e-‘Artd and not with the Sanskrit 
Varnik Chandas, the Prakrit-Apabhraméa Matrik Chandas (of as 


1. Sindhi Shir, p. 23. 

2. Sindh-Ji-Adabi Tarikh, Vol.1, pp. 69-70. 

3. Shiir-wa-Sh@iri, Vol. ITI. 

4. Shah Abdul Latif: An Appreciation of His Art, origina ly published 


in 1961 and reprinted in the Risdlo of Shah Abdul Latif (Selections), 
translated by Elsa Kazi p. 227. 
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early as the 9th century), Duvaha and Avaduvaha (the pre- 
decessors of Doha and Soratha respectively referred to by 
Svayarmbhi and Virhank), etc., and secondly, the saint-poet 
Shah Abdul Latif was a ‘seer’, and not a ‘maker’, to them. 


Doha, Soratha, Tinveri Diho, Baro Duho of Ditigal 


Dr H. M. Gurbaxani, too, does not appear to have 
understood fully the varieties of Doha current in other literatures 
of India, namely, Hindi, Braj, Rajasthani. He says, ‘Unlike 
the practice of earlier poets, in whose Dohas the second and 
fourth hemistichs rhyme together, Shah Ahdul Latif makes 
a new structural change in his Doha form in which the first and 
third, or second and third hemistichs end in rhyme.’ (Italics 
mine) 


He compares the following Doha by Shah Abdul Karim 


hinyo dije Habiba khe, lina (+lir\a) gadijani loka, 
(+Ai) khudiyiin ain kharivatiin, iu puni sagara thoka.* 


with 


stiri-a mathe sena, kehre lekhe sanar&? 
jelah lagd nena, te stirydi seja thi. 


1. Mugaddima-e-Latifi, pp. 125-26. 


2. The poetry of Shah Abdul Latif and other poets discussed here is 
chandobaddh, or metrical. But, as we know, the saint-poets sang 
their baits and, therefore, in their works sometimes short vowel is 
lengthened or long vowel is shortened for musical reasons. Besides 
this, in musical metre the vowel preceding a conjunct consonant is not 
counted Guru whereas it is always Guru in poetical metre (See 
Comparative Aesthetics, Vol II, p. 516). As in Kabfr’s Dohis, etc., 
in quite a good number of Sindhi baits,some changes will have to 
be brought in to make them aliterary genre. These have to be 
done carefully keeping in view the particular use of language and 
preserving the particularity of thought expressed therein. The parti- 
cular use of language includes, among other things, the particular 
pronunciation of words at that time. Among other authors, G. A. 
Grierson deals with the pronunciation aspect in his Linguistic Survey 
of India, Vol. VIII, Part I, pp. 22-23. 


Also, Cf. S. S. Kohli, A Critical Study of Adi Granth, New Delhi, 
1961, p. 156. He says, ‘‘The saint-poets were the folk-poets, there- 
fore they did not observe the hard and fast rules of prosody.” 
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and 

KAthtikhi (+1) ma thi-e, maru muniydal hoi, 

mana virman(+n)i toi, mln (+1) priyaa ja hathiza. 
by Shah Abdul Latif and thinks that they are brought about 
by a new change wrought by him in the Doha form. But 
examples from Shah Abdul Latif given above are not only 
in Shah Abdul Karim, whose Doha Gurbuxani gives to clarify 
his point, but also in Qadi Qadan, the predecessor of Shah 
Abdul Karim. The first of these two by Shah Abdul Latif 
is a Soratha and is not less known to people than Doha of 
Hindi. The other has been known for centuries as TUnveri 
Duho in Dingal and Gujarati, the languages of neighbouring 
provinces Rajasthan and Gujarat. 


Besides the Doha, Soratha and Tifveri Duho, Dingal and 
Gujarati have one more variety by the name of Baro Diiho.? 
Gurbux4n! in his book has referred to the Doha only. J. K. 
Bhavnani has referred to the Soratha also. But the Sindhi baits 
composed on the model of Tériveri Daho and Baro Ditho have 
not been identified as such by Bhavnani, who, in 1953, evinced 
greater understanding of Shah Abdul Latif’s poetic form and 
acquitted him and the other early Sindhi poets of the unfair 
charge of being non-metrical poets. He named the TOaveri 
Dotho and Baro Ditho as the “Ardha Doha Ardha Sorath3” 
and “Ardha Soratha Ardha Doha” respectively in his book 
of the same title as that of Mirza Qalich Beg—Sindhi Sh'tr— 
and wrongly considered these two varieties as a “Khas Sindhi 
Qabiliyat (special Sindhi ability).’’ 

As the Doha in Hind} and Dingal, the Doha in Sindhf, too, 
has been in consonance with the nature of the language. Despite 
the use of a good number of Varnik Chandas in Hindi and 
Dihgal, it is very clear from the study of these languages that 
their colour and music look and resound better in the use of 
Matrik Chandas and their rhythm finds itself lost in the whirls 


1, “R@jasthant Bhasa aur gahitya kr Sailf” by Jugal Singh in Sahitya 
Sande§, August, 1954. 


2. Mahrdaa, No. 1, 1955, p. 127. 
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of the Varink ones. The Matrik Chandas are based on rhythm, 
one of the two essential elements of music, viz., sound (Svara) 
and rhythm (Laya) and have been used since the age of 
Apabhramsa literature in a reaction to the use of more 
sophisticated Varnavritta of Sanskrit. Sindhi, too, has advanta- 
geously employed many Mé§trik Chandas, namely, Doha, 
Caupai, Caupai, Lalit Pada, Sakti, Dikpal, Rola, Kundali, 
Lavani, Vir and Saman. Barring the first three, these metres 
do not seem to have been used before the advent of British 
regime in Sindh (1843) for Sindh was under the Arabic and 
Persian influence then. Sindh remained largely separate from the 
currents of the main land in the times of Arabian and Persian 
regimes. During the British Raj, Sindh came into wider 
contacts with the rest of India in an atmospoere of intellectually 
broader and more secular society. The Doha as in the other 
Apabhram§a literatures was the vehicle of poetic expression 
in Sindhi even before the times of 1000 A.D. The literatures 
in the Bhdsa or New Indo-Aryan speeches appeared in India 
around 1000 A.D. We see the abundant use of Doha in the 
whole of Apabhrarmga Sahitya. Apabhrarméga has been called 
the Duaha-vidya because Diha or the Doha was the main metre 
of Apabhrarnéa as the Sloka and Gatha were of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit respectively. 


The Doha is made of two stichs or verse lines having 24 
Matras each. Matra is a time-unit. A syllable with a short vowel 
(as a, i, u or ka, ki, ku) lasts one Matra and a syllable with 
along vowel (as a, 1, #, e, ae, ou or kd, ki, ki, ke, kae, 
kou) lasts two Matraés. The 1-Matra and 2-Matra syllables 
are called Laghu and Guru respectively and they have : and s 
as their signs for the purpose of easy scanning. It is also 
canonical to have as Guru (or two Méatras) the vowel 
preceding a conjunct consonant! and to reckon the short vowel 
with Anusvara (not Anunasik) or Visarga to last more than one 
Matra, that is, two Matras. 


1. ‘Samyuktadyam dirgham’. 
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Both the lines of Doha have two hemistichs or Caranas 
each, with the arrangement that the first and third hemistichs 
have 13 Matras each and the second and fourth have 11 Matras 
each. The second and fourth hemistichs rhyme with Laghus 
at theirend. That these hemistichs necessarily close in Laghus 
is not dealt with by Bhavnani in his Sindhi Sh‘ir.. After 
13 Matrds there is a Yati or harmonical pause in the Doha. 


hinyo dije Habiba khe, lina (+ lira) gadijani loka, 
(+hi) khudiyiin ain kharivatin, iu puni sagara thoka. 


The Soratha, Tiiveri Diho and Baro Diho, too, have 
two stichs of total 48 Matras each for these are also varieties 
of the Doha form. But it is the rhyming scheme and varying 
(either 13 or 11) number of Matrds in the 4-hemistich sequence 
that make the difference. The first and third half-lines of the 
Soratha verse have 11 Matras each with rhyme at their end. 
The remaining second and fourth hemistichs, as is simple 
arithmetic, consist of 13 Matras each. 


suri-a mathe sena, kehre lekhe sanard? 
jelah lagd nena, te stiryai seja thi. 


A Tiaveri Daho may be defined to ‘have in its first and 
fourth hemistichs 13 Méatras each, and in its second and 
third ones 11 Matras each rhyming at their close. 

kati tikhi (+i) ma thi-e, maru muniydi hoi, 
mana virman (+n)i toi, mun(+i) priydn ja hathira. 


But a Baro Dtho is its reverse. In it we have 11 Matras 
each in the first and fourth hemistichs rhyming together. An 
example is given below : 

laharun (+-n)i lakha libaésa, pani pasanu hekiro, 
lnhe tahin ‘amiga ji, vare cha(+a)di vimdsa,* 


1, J. K. Bhavnani, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 40. 


2. The Shah-Jo-Risalo abounds in the various forms of Doha excepting 
the Baro Ditho whichthe saint poet did not employ as a separate, 
independent form. He used it in his innovations. The Baro D&ho 
given here comes with Tinverf Duho in one, single bait : 


eal e ere lakha libdsa, pani pasanu hekiro, 
unhe tahin ‘ami ;a ji, vare cha(+-a)di vimdasa, 
nahi nihdyata ninha ji,, khoi pahinjt khaga, 
tarani ji(+hi) talaga, lahi ta lalani lagi thi-en. 
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Inventive diversity and openness of the Doha metre 


Two things stand out clearly now that, in the first place, the 
Soratha and Baro Daho are the reverse forms of Doha and 
Tanveri Doho respectively and, secondly, the 11-Matra hemi- 
stichs rhyme together in all the three forms cognate with theDoha. 
The latter holds good for more than a dozen varieties in the 
Doha form, besides four given above, where Shah Abdul Latif 
knits : 


1. a line of of Sorathd succeeding a Doha or, a line of 
Doha preceding a Tiiiveri Datho =3 lines, 


2. a line of Doha between two lines of a Soratha or, a 
line of Soratha succeeding a Baro Dnho=3 lines, 


3. a Doha and a Tyaveri Ditho in one = 4 lines, 
4. a Baro Daho and a Tdaveri Diho in one=4 lines, 


5. aBaro Diho, half a line of Doha and a Toaveri Dtho 
=5 lines, 


6. two Dohas preceding a line of Soratha or, one and a 
half of Doha preceding a Tiinveri Diho =5 lines,? 


etcetera, and keeps up this scheme of the 11-Matrd hemistichs 
always rhyming together, not allowing even once the 13-Matra 
half-lines to rhyme together. Here is the ‘Khas Sindht Qabiliyat 
(special Sindhi ability)”, a fine masonry of laying the different 
hemistichs, bringing into interaction the varied forms of Doha 
and turning them into a rich mosaic of bait, and not in the 
use of Tinveri Duho and Baro Daho which are already there 
in Dingal. Thus we see the tradition and individual talent 
going together in the great Sindhi saint-poet. 


1. These six varieties, for example, may be seen in the “Sur Kalyan’’, 
SJR (KA), I1/30, 11/31, 11/18, 1/17, 1/1, 1/7. 
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Caupai and Caupai metres in the Mari 


This craftsmanship of a very high order! is seen also in 
the Mati? appended to the Sur Kapaiti where Shah Abdul Latif 
links in every stanza (there are 22 stanzas in all) one Caupai 
with half a Caupai. 


The Caupai consists of 4 lines of verse, each line with 16 Matras 
and without Jagana or Tagana, that means without 1st or ssi 
at its end, that again means no Laghu at the end of every stich 
of Caupaéi. Butevery stich of Caupai finishes at Laghu for it 
has one Matra less, that is, 15 Matras. The Yati or hormonical 
pause in both the Chandas comes after 8 Matras. An 
illustration from the Mati is given below : 


bhago sajo kari sahi saw@re, 
sGju sabho-i sahi sabhare, 


1. It may be stated here once again that Shah Abdul Latif, like all other 
saint-poets, sang the baits in the state of wajd and did not take much 
care toseeto it that his Dohas had 48 Matras eaeh, or every line 
consisting of two hemistichs had 13, 11 or 11, 13 Matras. Métrik 
Chandon Ka Vikas by Shivnandan Prasad defines on pp. 390-99 
Upadohak or Dohara (12, 11,12, 11); Saridohak or Dohi (15, 11, 15, 
11); Chuliyaia (13, 16, 13, 16); Barvai or Dhruva or Nandadoha 
(12, 7, 12, 7), etc., having either more or Jess Matras than what a Doha 
should normally have, and discusses the Dohas(by Sarahapa, Kanhapa 
Pu§Spadanta, etc.), which require still more concessions to become 
the Dohas proper. 


Besides, Shah Abdul Latif used bad rhymes in a few baits, for 
instance, 


pana (-hi) milandui hotu, kujhu tun bhi thi: agabhari, 
matan ca-e Balocu ta, kamini-a khan kina thyo. 


(See Naeen Zindagi, Karachi, June 1965, p. 37). The saint-poets sang 
their compositions in rhythm and made up the deficiencies of metre 
and rhyme by protracting or contractiug the vowel sounds. 

2. The Mati at the end of Sur-Kapaitl in the second edition of the 
Shah-Jo-Risélo, edited by Diwan Tarachand Shaukirdm, the 
Educational Translator, and published by the Educational Depart- 
ment of Bombay State, in 1909, p. 531, does not find place in the 
Risdlo (Vol. 1) edited by Gurbuxantf in 1923 and is dismissed, without 
assigning any convincing reasons, with a comment by him on p. 166 that 
the Mati is not by Shah Abdul Latif. On this count Gurbuxani says 
that the Mati is based on a Persian form, and, therefore, not composed 
by the saint-poet. Bhavnani has donea valuable service in trying to 
restore Shah Abdul Latif, the practitioner of the Indian prosody, 
his own compositions based on the Caupdf and Caupai Charidas 
(See Mahrdn, No. 1, 1955, p. 130). 


The word Mati,in several contexts in the Rigveda, stands for speech, 
recitation, hymn, praise or laud. 
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kari katana ji vehu ma vsdre. 
acho pid-iji lari phatydre, 
laiji tin liva arta sen dru 
carakho core kati kétdru. 


Wai 

The Wai form, which comes at the end of every Dastana 
of the saint-poet’s Surs to give them finale or to serve as 
Sawai (epilogue) is also based on the Doha and Soratha forms. 
It is ‘lyrical and not reflective, its theme being love or prayer’.? 
The Wai begins with a Thalh or refrain. The rhyme of the whole 
poem is at the end and sometimes in the middle of the refrain. 


Each of the succeeding verses, about ten in number, in the 
Wai form, ends with the same rhyme, and after every verse (or 
line of poetry) the refrain is repeated. We notice the Wai’s 
earliest use during the Kalhoro period, in the poetry of Shah 
Inat, the senior contemporary of Shah Abdul Latif. But it 
was in Shah Abdul Latif’s poetry that we see its much finer use. 


The foregoing account discredits the view held by Mirza 
Qalich Beg, Muhammad Siddiq Memon, Sheikh Muhammad 
Tbrahim and a host of other scholars well-versed in the Persian 
prosody that the poetry of Qadi Qadan, Shah Abdul Karim, 
Shah Inat and Shah Abdul Latif shows the signs of Ndmoztn 
(non-metrical) composition, and also the opinion expressed 
by J. K. Bhavnani that these compositions (which, as we 
have seen, are based on the Dingal poetic forms) are peculiar 
to the early Sindhi poets. 


It is noteworthy that among the extant seven baits by Qadi 
Qadan, two are Dohias, three are Baro Dthos, one is Soratha 
and one is Tunveri Dtho. Again out of 92 baits? by Shah 
Abdul Karim, as many as 84 are Baro Dthos, Dohas, Sorathds 


1. Parmanand Mewaram, Sindhi-English Dictionary, 1910, p. 615. 


2. “Sindhi Folk Songs”, an article by S. Amjad Alf in the Pakistrar 
Quarterly Vol. VIU, No. 4, 1959, p. 48. 


3. Cf.Memon Abdul Majid Sindht, Karim-Jo-Kalam, 1963. 
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and Taaverl Dahos put together. Its break-up is 30, 25, 16, 
and 13 respectively. Shah Inat and Shah Abdul Latif 
abound in these four varieties of Doha and present the baits 
in which they appear interlinked. Thus, the Sindhi bait is a 
common name for the Doha, Sorathd, Baro Dtho, Taoveri Ditho 
and their varied juxtapositions. 


We see inventive diversity and openness of the Doha Chanda 
in thé podtry of Shah Inadt and Shah Abdul Latif, though in 
that of the former it is not asi refined asin that of the latter. 
All this gives an evidence of the continuity and efflorescence of 
medieval Indian art and carries on, in a modified form, the 
tradition, which means not only the use of an inherited method 
but also a shared attitude towards art and life. 


IV 
Ragas of the Shah-Jo-Risalo 


Nada is Brahma: Sound is God. It helps one realize the 
self, raises one’s being to the Divine ecstasy, the exalted state 
of feeling. ‘Struck sound” or vibration of air caused by the 
physical impact of the Ragas or Loka-ragas is a forerunner of 
“unstruck sound” or vibration of ether considered by Pythagoras 
and others after him as the Music of the Spheres. The Ahata 
nada (struck sound) of the humans opens up before them 
endless domain of bliss—a domain of anahata nada (unstruck 
sound) of the ethereal world. The struck sound is sweet. 
But the sound one feels through it is unstruck and sweeter. 
Shah Abdul Latif also sang and set in motion the vibrations 
of air and felt freed in the vibrations of ether, in his state 
of wajd.1 In his Sur Sorath, the great sacrifice of King 
Diyac illustrates the supreme power of music. Diyac, under 
the mystical influence of music, breaks the bondage of worldly 
glamour and gives his head in willing surrender to.the minstrel, 


Bijal. 


Lyrical poetry and its origins 


The Sindhi poets before Shah Abdul Latif, as the poets 
of other Desi Bhasas, were espoused to music, both vocal 
ard instrumental. They oad been expressing themselves in 


t. Cf. “Oh, music is the meat of all who love, 
Music uplifts the soul to realms above. 
The ashes glow, the latent fires increase : 
We listen and are fed with joy and peace.” 
(Mathnavwi, IV) 


Rimi, Selections from His Writings, translated from Persian with 
Introduction and Notes by Reynold A. Nicholson, p. 32. Nicholson 
says in his Note there, “Siifis associate the spiritual influence of 
music with the pre-existence of the soul. While listening, they hear 
again the voice of God to which all human souls responded in 
eternity (Qur’an VJI : 171) and the anthems of the Heavenly Host.” 
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a kind of poetry which could be sung to the accompaniment 
of-instruments, mainly of Tambara. The tendency of Giti Kavya 
or lyrical poety persists even today. 


The tendency to produce musical poetry or to lyricize 
hymns or poems had its origins in the attitude of the Rigveda, 
which when sung turned into the Samaveda, although the 
Samavedic versicles were not the musical lyrics in the strict 
sense of the term, because ‘the austerities observed in the 
Samavedic customs did not allow the singer to emancipate his 
heart in its emotive totality’. Matanga, the commentator of 
Sangit-ratnakar, tells us that the music in the Samaveda is, 
in esse,a recitable music (gifipradhdna avritti). The avaroha- 
krama of the Samavedic chants, along with the drohakrama 
developed later, helped evolve the Raga proper or classical 
music. It seems, it was the first attempt at the stylization of 
folk music which is always tethered to words, meaning or 
purpose of hymns or songs. The classical music of Ragas 
expresses human emotions directly, without the help of meaning 
words—the words, which are symbols or signs (of the ideas) 
evoking conventional responses in the imaginative mind and 
thus arousing in it the nécessary reactions. The classical music 
selects sounds of musical notes, combinations of which yield 
various aesthetic forms, or the Ragas. Though this hiatus 
between music and poetry was at its ‘widest’ during the period 
between 400 B.C. and 600 A.D.—between the times of Panini 
and the Imperial age of the Guptas, the ease and facility of 
folk music dependent on poetry could be experienced in early 
second. century A.D., when the Prakrit verses termed as dhruvu 
were sung during the performance of a ‘Ripaka’. The hiatus 
between the two was ‘narrowed’ during the times of 
Apabhrarga poetry based also on the Ma§atrik Chandas 
The Apabhrarhga poetry left a rich legacy of traditions, the 
one being that ‘each vernacular poet, while adhering to his 


1. “Music, Rhyme and Refrain in Indian Poetry” a paper by Alokerafjan 
DasGupta in the Jadavpur Journal of Comparative Literature, No. 2, 
p. 91. 
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Desi Bhasa, developed a cohesive attitude towards the languages 
of the neighbouring provinces’.} 


Hindi devotional songs 


After 1000 A.D., when the modern Indian languages came 
to be evolved from the Apabhraméa stage of their growth, 
Hindi devotional songs seem to have enjoyed much wider 
appeal in North and West India and brought the Muslim Sifis 
closer to the devotional mainstream of the soil. M. Mujeeb 
says, “In the Jawami al-Kalim (pp. 131, 178), there is a 
discussion which indicates that by the time of Shaikh Gest- 
daraz (around 1400 A.D.) Indian music had been studied and 
Hindi devotional songs had come to occupy a very significant 
position in the Samda‘...Here it should suffice to point out 
that the Stifis made an intuitive choice of the common ground 
of spirituality between Hindus and Muslims and opened the 
way for a mutual appreciation of aesthetic values which could 
revolutionize the whole cultural attitude of the Muslims.’’ 


Shah Abdul Latif’s is essentially a folk-music based on some 
unrigid classical forms 


This gives in brief the background of music in Shah Abdul 
Latif’s poetry—the music which out of the two kinds, classical 
and folk, is, in esse, the latter. The folk music is classified 
into cradle songs, marriage songs, harvest songs, comic songs, 
political songs inspiring revolutionary changes, ballads and 
devotional songs. Shah Abdul Latif’s are the devotional 
lyrics which have many things in common with the Hindi 
devotional songs of medieval times. 


His Surs are not the Ragas proper. They do not have 
their own essential nature called Jati, Akriti and Vyakti, i.e., 
Type, Figure and Individuality. Unlike the classical Ragas, 
Shah Abdul Latif’s Surs are based on words and meaning 


1. Ibid, p. 100. 
2. M. Mujeeb. The Indian Muslims, p. 167. 
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of the baits and wdis sung in a style which is not at all rigidly 
classical. They are musical renderings of the sensuousness of 
poetry. Music of Shah Abdul Latif is expressed through 
rhythm and melody of words in contradistinction to the classical 
music which is expressed by rhythm and melody of sounds. 
Tones in it are used as pegs on which to hang the words 
expressing tonal moods and sentiments. 


Earlier scholars mistook his Surs as of rigid classical character 


Mirza Qalich Beg!, H. M. Gurubuxani® and H. T. Sorley? 
have seen in Shah Abdul Latif’s Surs the melodic forms 
of rigid character and have also hinted at the suitable timings 
of year and day when these ‘Ragas and Raginis’ or ‘male 
and female types of melodies’ should be sung. The foregoing 
account of the classical Ragas shows that the Surs are not 
these Ragas for the latter are played on instruments and do 
not have extra-musical value or purpose. Though the Ragas 
in the Northern or Hindustani system, which were evolved 
through the blend of Persian-Arabic system of music and 
Indian classical system, have words, these words do not belong 
to any single region or any definite linguistic period. “A 
single classical composition in the Northern system may 
deliberately choose words from Braj Bhasa, Avadhi, Bhojpuri, 
Rajasthani, Urdu, Punjabi, Maithili spread over a few 
centuries. The result is that no musician is prepared to explain 
the meaning of the words of a song...Words are selected purely 
for their sound value and the song has a very remote associa- 
tion with words, if it exists at all.’’¢ 


These Surs, under the general head of Folk Songs, are 
Laukika-Vinoda, if not Loka-Giti or Loka-Sangita. The 


1. Shah Abdul Latif Bhitai-Jo-Ahwal, 1910, pp. 175 et sea. 

2. Mugaddima-e-Latifi (Originally published as a preface to the Shah-Jo 
Risdlo, 1923; published as a separate book in 1950 by Abdul Satar 
Abdullah Bhatf{f, pp. 127 et seq. 

3. Shah Abdul Latif of Bhit, p. 222. 

4. “Classical Music and Folk Music’’, a paper read by Prof. R:.L. Roy 
of Delhi University at the Seminar on Music held under the auspices 
of Indo-Soviet Cultural Society in 1966. 
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tradition of Laukika-Vinoda means the music produced by 
experts for the satisfaction of common people and that o 
Loka-Giti is the music sung by lay men and, therefore, 
amateurish and without technical virtuosity. Recently, we 
have appropriated to the Laukika-Vinoda, a new name, Loka- 
raga!, in contradistinction to the Raga proper. The Lok-ragas 
are sung tunefully to the accompaniment of a drone instru- 
ment by minstrels, fagirs and members of religious sects, and 
these Ragas prefer simple rural speeches to not-so-simple, urban 
languages. The Sanskrit songs of Jaideva, and various other 
songs of Candidasa, Sarddsa, Tulsidasa, Vidyapati, Mira, 
Kabir, Dadi, Nanak, Shah Abdul Latif, etc., come in this 
category of people’s music. Though the tunes, Dhun or 
Dhvani, may be the same in both the systems of people’s 
music and classical music, there is no elaboration or virtuosity 
in the former. The elaboration and contrasts consisting of 
treatment (vistdra, prastara, dvirbhava, tirobhadva, etc.) are 
peculiar to the latter only. Folk music gets stylized in 
classical music by Pandits from time to time. But, again, 
it brings classical music fresh breaths of air, when it becomes 
rigid to the point of being stagnant. The saint and Sifi 
singers were essentially the people’s poets, who sang their 
poetry—that too sometimes not strictly metrical—in a kind 
of music devoid of stylization or rigidity. 


Shah Abdul Latif’s Sur Yaman Kalyan and Sur Husaini 
are different from the compositions attempted by Amir 
Khusrau (1253-1325 A.D.) who combined Yaman and Husaini, 
two melodies of the twelve basic maqams of the Arabic system 
with two of the Indian one. Shah Abdul Latif appropriately 
described the Yaman Kalyan, Husaini and other compositions 
by him as ‘‘Surs” (tunes); he did not designate them as ‘“‘Ragas”’ 
(melodies). N. A. Baloch, in his paper entitled “Shah Abdul 
Latif : The Founder of a New Music Tradition’, uses both 


1. Bharatiya Sangit, Vol. 1, No, 4, p. 18. 


2. See Shah Latif of Bhit. published bythe Directorate of Information, 
Pakistan, 1962, pp. 39, 40. 
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the words “tunes” and ‘melodies’ as synonyms of “Surs’” by 
Shah Abdul Latif, and holds that the Surs Kalyan, Bilawal and 
Kharhbhat in the Shdh-Jo-Risdlo are sung in their classical 
(Suddha) form. How can they be sung in that form when they 
are, like all other Surs, dependent on words, meaning or 
purpose of the baits and wais? Baloch concedes that the other 
Surs in the Ris@lo are either (i) ‘crossed with the local melodies’ 
such as Yaman Kalyan and Husaini, or (ii) in the form ‘not 
necessarily conforming exactly to (their) classical compositions’}, 
or (iii) ‘selected from the field of popular folk music’. It is 
noteworthy that he does not hold the same position in the 
matter as that of Mirza Qalich Beg, H. M. Gurbuxani and 
H. T. Sorley. Sorley echoed his predecessors when he said, 
“The poems of the Risdalo are all set to melodic forms of (this) 
rigid character.”’8 


Shah Abdul Latif introduced one more string in Tarmbira, a 
drone instrument 


Baloch concludes his paper with the remarks, “Shah Abdul 
Latif invented¢ a new musical insrrument anda new mode of 
performance, and he founded a new tradition in music based 
on the synthesis of high art and folk art.” Tambira, a drone 
instrument sounds the tonic repeatedly throughout a composi- 
tion and keeps both the performer and the hearer always aware 


1. Sri-rdga, Sohni, Sdrarig, Keddro, Desi, Sorath, Barvo Sindhi, Ramkali 
Asdé, Piirab and Kamod. 


2. Sdmiindi, Sasui Abri, Ma‘dhiri, Kohiydri, Miimal Réno, Khdahori, 
Ripu, Lila Canesar, Dahar, Kapéiti, Prabhati, Ghati, Marui and 
Karayal. 

3. Shah Abdul Latif of Bhit, London, 1940, p. 222 


4. Cp. “Because of the nature of the notes—considered both as musical 
tones and as representations of ideas—it could never be said that 
a musician “invents” a Raga. Rather, a Raga is discovered as a 
biologist might ‘discover’ a new species or an explorer a new 
continent. The number of possible Ragas is nearly infinite. Scholars 
have figured that given the seventy-two parent scales of Indian 
music, with all their permutations, each scale would give rise to 
hundreds of different patterns or combinations...Actually, only 
several hundred Ragas are in use.’’ Ravi Shankar, My Music, My 
Life, 1968, p. 20. 
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of the basic note of the Raga or Loka-raga. Its open strings, 
nowadays numbering from four to six, ‘are plucked by the 
fingers continuously. 


During the days of Shah Abdul Latif, the Tambura had 
four strings. He introduced one morc string (adjacent to the 
zuban or outer string!) tuned at Saof the Tar Saptak in a 
conventional style. That his was the non-technical, popular 
approach to the Tala also is vividly brought out by N. A. Baloch 
when he says, “The Tarnbura was also to serve the purpose 
of a Daff or Dholak. When the music begins, the melody of 
the new Sur is spelled out at the very start, and thereafter 
when the vocal performance of the Wai composition begins, 
the rhythmic beats on the Tambor with the right hand of the 
performer provide the necessary Tala. Shah Abdul Latif’s 
purpose was to simplify the complicated technique of the Tala 
and therefore he deviscd only two basic Talas, which he called 
the Dedhi (14 time) and the Du-tali (the double time)...Shah 
Abdul Latif also evolved a kind of plain rhythm on his Tambird, 
called Cher, to which the Wai compositions under specific 
Surs were to be sung without any Tala in the traditional sense 
of the term.’’® But, as we know, the classical music combines 
the simple folk rhythm with one and a half beats, two beats 
or three beats in various forms. 


Shah Abdul Latif’s Surs were the same as inthe other 
neighbouring provinces of North-West India—very often called 
by the same names and sometimes by the different ones. Not 
only this, sometimes they bear these names in common with 
those of the Ragas of the Hindustani music. Shanno Khurana 
has a brilliant observation to make here. She says, “It is true 
that the Raga is the basis of our classical music but during my 
recent research in the folk music of Rajasthan, I found that the 
word Raga is not entirely of classical music family, and the 


1. DrN. A. Baloch, “Shah Abdul Latif : The Founder of a New Music 
Tradition’’, a paper published in Shdh Latif of Bhif, p. 38. 


2. Ibid, p. 38. 
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singers in the villages use the names as Gund, Malhar, Todi, 
Khamayaci, Mara, Asda, Mand, K€fiand Sorath...I therefore 
came to the conclusion that for each Loka-raga, as I call it, 
there was certain emphasis on certain notes which differentiated 
it from the others.”t Shah Abdul Latif’s Surs, though 
popularly called Ragas, were these Loka-raégas--qujte distinct 
from the Loka-gitas as they are, having no strict observance 
of grammar but an unwritten basis or a set of conventions. 
They are ina way rigid in a particular set of people or of religious 
sect, and yet they are open to new changes introduced in them 
by the Masters. Shih Abdul Latif was one of such Masters. 
He was ‘The Founder of a New Music Tradition’ in the sense 
Jaideva, Candidasa, Stirdasa, Tulsidasa, Vidyapati, Mira, 
Kabir, Nanak and a host of other saint-poets of India were the 
founders of new music traditions with peculiarities based on 
innovations in music introduced by them within the particular 
lines of worship in their sects. 


Each Raga expresses a particular emotion, a particular Rasa. 


The uniliner evolution of the Ragas and the Loka-Ragas 
has the common object of expressing particular psychic value 
or interpreting particular Rasa. ‘‘Ranjayati iti ragah’ or “‘That 
which colours the minds is a Raga”. The Raga creates the 
forceful effect on the listeners and brings them Rasa by its 
musical sounds and the Loka-raga does so by its words. The 
Raga does this by invoking in the beginning the presiding deity 
or the spirit of the divinity with the help of contemplative 
prayers—the dhydana-Slokas; and the Loka-raga does it by 
means of chanting in the beginning the Dohas or baits. 


Singing of a Wai Song 

A bait from a Dastana or many baits from their respective 
Dastanas preceding the Wai compositions, when musically recited 
or chanted, arouse the musical consciousness and create a 
definite ethos for the Wai songs of Shah Abdul Latif. S. Amjad 


1. Bharatiya Sangit, Vol.1, No. 4, May 1966, pp, 18-19, 
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Ali describes the manner of singing the Sindhi Loka-ragas 
thus : “‘First, one person sings a dohira in a free and easy style, 
in a loud and sonorous voice, without taking care of the Tala 
or time. There is no instrumental accompaniment except 
the Ek-tara, which produces only one key note, as a droning 
background. Then the party of singers, sometimes four or five, 
presents one (the Wai)... From the serious philosophical 
theme and dignified manner’ of singing of the dohira, to 
the light and lyrical song of the Wai, is a welcome change, and 
the one sets off the other.’’! 


1. ‘Sindhi Folk Songs’’, an article by S. Amjad Ali in the Pakistan 
Quarterly Vol. VHT, No. 4. 1959, p. 48. It is noteworthy that the 
author discusses Shah Abdul Latif’s compositions under the title of 
“Sindhi Folk Songs”’. 
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The Alankdras and Rasas in the Shah-Jo-Risalo 


The Sabdartha (the words and their meanings) in their 
togetherness form the body of poetry (Kavya-Sarira) and the Rasa 
is its soul (Kavya-atma). The Alankara School which struggled 
to judge poetry by the factors beautifying its formal aspect 
was the earliest school. At first, it stood for ordinary figures 
of sound (Sabdalankara) such as Anuprasa and Yamaka, and of 
sense (Arthalankara) such as Upama and Ripaka, and later on 
came to cover any element that produces poetic appeal (Kavya- 
guna) and beauty (Saundarya). 


Some of the figures of sound and of sense in Shah Abdul Latif’s 
poetry 


We find an unconscious and unlaboured use of Alank4ras 
in Shah Abdul Latif’s poetry. He used them effortlessly to 
make what he had to say more responsive to his emotion 
and thereby to arouse the necessory response in his audience. 


The Risalo abounds in Anuprasas, or alliterations. Its baits 
and wais are marked by a recurring employment of letters 
of the same or similar sound value, or of a definite emotive 
value, which helps in creating the necessary mental condition 
for bringing Rasa from the subconscious level to the conscious 
one. Such figures of sound lend their charm only in their 
original versions and when the words containing them are 
translated into another language, or the words having them are 
substituted by their equivalents from thesame language, they 
(the words) rightly lose their sound value. The configurations of 
sound are not given to translation or to substitution, as explained 
above. Hence the illustrations of such figures here are not 
translated in English. 
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Anuprasa 
The sounds ‘g’, ‘t’, ‘r’, ‘v’ ond §’ recur or come up again, 
in that order, once only and constitute a Cheka-anuprasa, or 
single alliteration, inthe following bait. The sounds ‘p’ and 
‘k’ recur more than once and simply make an Anuprasa, or 
alliteration : 
dungara ! dordpo, pahiryon cavandiyasi piriti-a khe : 
«pahana pera pithtiin kay, tiryiin chinyiin to, 
rahamu na piyui riika men, gaduru munhinjo ko,” 
vako kandiyasi, ‘‘vo ! miin sen jabalu tho jaéplin kare 1°) 


Ordinarily, the Vritti, or function, of the sound ‘d’ in its 
recurrence would be Parusa, or disagreeable, to the ear. But 
it is the peculiar alchemy of Shah Abdul. Latif which turns the 
Parusa Vritti into the Upanagarika one—the one, that is fit 
to awaken the Sringara and Karuna Rasas particularly. 


Recurrence of the sound ‘v’ in ‘vo!’ in the illustration given 
above brings the helpless state of Sasui to a pitch of intensity 
and, while we recite the last line of the bait, we, as it were, ‘hear’ 
her woeful cry ‘vo! (the sound ‘v’ followed by the round 
sound ‘o’) resounding at once in the valley of the Pabb mountain 
as also in the void of our heart. 


The Antyanuprasa, or rhyme, or recurrence of the same 
letters at the close of appropriate hemistichs, is there in all 
the baits, e.g., 

dite arshu na ubhu ko, zamina nahi zaro, 

nako carhdo canda jo, nako sija saro, 
ute Adesiyuni jo, lago datiga daro, 
pare piyuni paro, nathu dithdtin nahi men? 


Yamaka 


The use of words jatan and vara more than once in their 
different, yet agreeable, meanings in the following lines adorns 


1. SJR (KA), “Sur Kohiyart’’, II/5. p. 189. 
2. Jbid., “Sur Ramkali”, IX/55, p. 427. 
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the sound aspect of their respective baits: 
jatan kaji jatan jo, dyad ki inda...4 
x x x x 


vara mea konhe varu, derani varu vado kayo...* 


Bhangapada-Slesa Vakrokti 

The word sahara in whole (Sahara), and in parts (s@ hara), 
makes an adornment of Bhangapada-élesa Vakrokti in the 
following bait: 

j@ hara andari ji-a, Sahara dini saha khe, 


s@ hara chure na sdha ji, s@ hara Sdéhara ri-a, 
Sahara! meri, Sami‘a! ta sa hara chure saha ji.8 


Punaruktiprakasa 

Recurrence of the word daha in the following bait, makes 
the bait’s meaning more prak@sit, or vivid: 

tari takari tari ghiranu, iu kdgyaryuni kamu, 

daha daha bherd ditthan men, de dordpa damu, 

aqul, mati, §aramu, fei, ninhan nihoriyd.4 

The word “Sabda” (in ‘Sabdalankara’”’) literally means 
“sound”. - It becomes the verbal noun “sounding” rather than 
the noun “sound” in the skilful use of Sabdalankaras by Shah 
Abdul Latif. In other words, the figures of sound in the 
Shah-Jo-Risalo help in creating a sounding, or an echoing, or 
an overtone of meaning. 


Arthalankaras 


Atisayokti 


This term is used in two senses. As a poetic figure, it 
involves a hyperbolic expression, as in the following bait: 


If I but express my plight a bit, 


SJR (KA), “Sur Desi’, 1/17, P. 165. 
Ibid., T11/21, p. 173. 

Ibid., “Sur Sohni”’, V/23, p. 96. 
Ibid., T11/1, p. 86. 
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The beasts would feel astounded and the mountains crack, 
The trees would turn into ashes and the bushes become barren.} 


In a wider sense, the Atigayokti Alankara helps all other 
Arthalankdras achieve poetic appeal. There are statements 
of experiences that are transcendental in their nature in the 
following baits, for example: 

Were they to see my Love but once, 


They would never sleep comfortably well beside their husbands 


But would plunge in the river 
without even using earthen jars to ‘float’ therewith.2 


Xx XxX xX 
The river drowned myriads, but the maid drowned the very river. 


Here these statements involve the Atigayokti and not the Atykti. 
Obviously, these are only representations of experiences that 
are uncommon in their character, but are not gross exaggera- 
tions, 


Upama 
Shah Abdul Latif compures the dresses of damsels to the 
rose flowers here 


As are the rose flowers, so are their garments. 


and there is, literally speaking, very little in common between 
the two sets of objects—dresses and roses. But a kind of 
Atigayokti here brings into focus the subtler aspects of similarity. 
The Vakrokti, or round-about turn of expression, too, performs 
the same function and nourishes all the Arthalankaras. 


In the above-mentioned example of Upama, the dresses are 
the Upameya [object(s) to be described] and the rose flowers 
are the Upamana [objects(s) of comparison]. 


SJR (KA), “Sur Kohiyari”, V/5, p. 196. 
Ibid., “Sur Sohni’’, 1/5, p. 79. 

Ibid., V1/18, p. 99. 

Ibid., “Sur Miimal Rano” III/1, p. 249. 
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Ropaka 

Whereas the figure Upama, or simile, conceives two objects 
or two sets of objects as separate, the figure Rupaka, or 
metaphor, gives the same ideain a condensed way, or treat 
the Upameya and the Upamana as identical, e.g. 


In this palace though it has lacs of doors and crores of windows, 
Wherever I look, I see the Great One.! 


The Ripaka is another way of expressing the Upama. 


Upami is a widely used figure in the Shah-Jo-Risalo. It 
has much in common with Pratipa, Udaharana, Apahnuti and a 
host of other Arthalankaras. There is a subtle element of 
comparison involved in all of them. 


Pratipa 
Shah Abdul Latif addressing the moon at one place in the 
Sur Khambhit says : 
O moon! you are The Same He, Whom you see there beyond.? 
But the poet very soon makes the moon (UpamAana) undeserved 
of a comparison to his Beloved (Upameya). This repudiation 
of the standard of comparison is the Pratipa Alankara: 


O moon! Though you be cross with me, I must tell you the truth. 
Your features are not beautiful like those of my Love.® 


Udaharana 


Udaharana means ‘‘Tllustration’’. 


As a blacksmith moulds a ring within a ring, 
So has my Love interlaced my heart. 


Smarana 
Smarana is ‘‘Recollection”’. 


Seeing the monsoon clouds, dark and low, in the sky, 
I am reminded of my Love, 


Ibid., “Sur Kalyan”, 1/20. p. 3. 
Ibid., “Sur Khambhat”, 1/3, p. 37. 
Ibid., 1/17, p. 39. 

Ibid., “Sur Barvo Sindht’’, 11/5, 389. 
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How I wish, the rain drenched the parched plain; 
Come home, my Love, now that it rains, rains, rains everywhere.} 


Apahnuti 


What you see at dawn are not drops of dew, 
They are the tears the night bursts in, seeing the sorrow of man.* 


Here, one thing is concealed by a similar thing with an 
objective of imposing the character of the latter on the former. 


The Alankara (imagery) is essentially based on analogy 


The element of comparison or analogy is at the basis of 
the entire world of Arthdlankaras. As stated earlier, the 
Atigayokti and Vakrokti sharply focus the subtler aspects of 
analogy only. The analogy is related to the Upama, two halves 
of which are struck to have similarity; to the Raupaka, one half 
of which remains unstated and indefinite; to the Pratika (symbol), 
which embodies indefinitely ‘“‘something definite” (a complex 
of feeling and thought)’, as in the following example: 


O camel! neither you seek the sandalwood, 
nor go near the fragrant grass, 
Of all the things in the world, why do you like the salt-bush only?¢ 


Here, the camel is symbolic of a wayward mind always inclined 
to the vicious thing (salt-bush) instead of the virtuous one 
(sandal-wood). Salt-bush and sandal-woodare the ‘‘indirections” 
of bad and good deeds. If a strong rope is made to bind 
the animal, the saint-poet says in the Sur Khambhiat, it proves 
to be a good conveyance to reach the destination. Needless to 
say, roping stands for exercising controls. 


The analogy is also at the root of allegory, or the narrative 
description of a subject under the guise of another suggestively 


1. Jbid., “Sur Sarang”, 1/12, pp. 342-43. 

2. Ibid, “Sur Dahar”, III/16, p. 461. 

3. Cf. William York Tindall, The Literary Symbol, New York, 1955, 
pp. 6 et seq. 

4 SJR(KA), “Sur Kharmbhat”’, 11/42, p. 45. 
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similar. The Sohni-Mehar, Sasui-Punhi, Lila-Canesar, Mimal- 
Rano, Umar-Maruf, Niri-Tamaci and Sorath-Rai Diydc tales 
of the Shdah-Jo-Risalo are allegories. 


Shah Abdul Latif begins with knowing man in relation to 
men, their customs, occupations and environs' and then he — 
gives to what he knows a name, if unable to give a name or 
in order to objectify his emotion, he assigns an analogous form. 


The poet’s whole way of life involved in the pattern of his images 


Shah Abdul Latif’s imagery draws from his integral philo- 
sophy. He, for that matter any major poet, brings his entire 
philosophic attitude, his whole way of life, to bear upon his 
images. He watches blacksmiths, butchers, fishermen, dyers, 
thread-spinners, sea-farers, merchants, etc., and describes 
them thus: 

As a blacksmith moulds a ring within a ring, 
So has my Love interlaced my heart.? 
x x x 
Blunt be the knife that my Love takes in butcher hand, 
For then His hands will stay longer on me.* 
x x x 
The fishermen got deep into the whirlpools 


and killed the shark of desire, 
Now their eyes beam with joy.4 


x x x 


Before the Love gives His Own colour, 
He'll treat the cloth in soda wash.§ 


x x x 
1. See Din Muhammad = Wafai’s Shah-Je-Risale-Jo-Mutélio, 


Karachi, 1962, fora detailed study of the day-to-day life in Sindh 
described by Shah Abdul Latif in his Kalam. Dr. Annemarie 
Schimmel writes in her Foreword to the book, “We learn through 
this book the different kinds of birds, the camel races and their names, 
the means of earning one’s life, etc.” 

SJR (KA), “Sur Barvo Sindhi”, II/5, p. 389. 

Ibid. ‘Sur Kalyan”, 11/12, p, 5. 

Ibid., “Sur Ghat0”’, 1/15, p. 313. 

Ibid., “Sur Kohiyari”, IV/10, p. 195. 
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With love in their heart, although they spun their lumpy spools, 
The experts accepted all their yarn. 
x x x 
Mend the leaks in your boat and oil it daily, 
Mind you, it has to make a long voyage one day.* 
x x x 


Deal in the goods which the time may not corrupt.* 


Shah Abdul Latif looks at swans and their beautiful flight 
high up to the abode of reality in the Sur Karayal. But 
alas! they come back on earth and are caught in the thorny 
growth at the banks where the bird-hunters and fish-eaters 
await them eagerly. He concludes the first Dastana of this 
Sur by describing the fish-eating snipe as a foil to the lovely 
peacock and does so in a manner which is at once half- 
concealing and half-revealing the sad fact that peacocks are gone 
and crafty snipes abound here now. The same Sur celebrates the 
union of two souls, the earthly lotus and the Aerial Bee (1/22). 


Like pigeon in the Urdu poetry, crow has been a beloved 
messenger in the Sindhi poetic tradition. Shah Abdul Latif 
deploys a crow as such in the Sur Samindi (I/25-26) and Sur 
Purab (I). The bird Taro or Babio‘ is a fore-runner of the 
rains in the Sur Sdrang (I/7). But before the rains come, it dies, 
lashed by the hot desert winds. Sasui says in the Sur Husaini 
(I[/4) that she may die as Babio dies in Thar, if ever she forgets 
her Love. 


In Shah Abdul Latif’s Sur Dahar, cranes are described as 
flying in flocks in search of food, leaving behind their young- 
ones. They fall in the trap of cruel hunters and cry and 
wail, separated as they are now from one another and also 
from their young ones. All this poignantly illustrates the 


1. IJbid., “Sur Kapaiti”, 1/17, p. 431. 

2 Jbid., “Sur Srirag”, 111/10, p. 57. 

3. Ibid., II1/4, p. 56. 

4. Cf. Din Muhammad Wafat!, Shdh-Je-Risdle-Jo-Mutdalio, p. 73. 
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human predicament. The poet says in one of his baits that 
the crying crane reminds him of his Beloved, without Whom 
he passes the love-sick days here (IV/10). 


Besides those mentioned above, falcon, vulture, kite, duck, 
the Indian cuckoo, patridge, coot and a host of other birds 
appear in the Shdh-Jo-Risalo, sometimes in their natural 
plumes and very often in the added ones of the poet’s 
metaphorical colour. 


Images from nature as well as from day-to-day life 


A few more images from the nature and the daily life of the 
people are given here : 


The clouds paint colourful towers in the skies.1 
x x x 
Some clouds refair to Istanbul, some to the West, 
Some go over Rome, some pour on China 
and some take care of Samarquand.* 
x x x 


How am I to sleep comfortably covered in quilts, 
When my husband suffers the wintry weather in the desert ?8 
x x x 
The flute wails and the half-slain woman (Sasuf) cries, 
The former remembers the days when it was The Tree, 
the latter misses her Love.4 
x x x 
The tinkle of bells charms flocks and herds, 
But the Yogis’ Divine Melody of the horn-pipe 
enthralls the human heart and breathes new life in the dead.§ 
x x x 
Neither restrictions, nor any taxation there; 


Malir of the all-precious Maris is a lustrous place.® 
x x x 


SJR (KA), “Sur Sarang’’, IT/5, p. 347. 
Ibid., 1V/12, p. 351. 
Tbid., “Sur Maruf”’, T1/13, p. 274. 
Ibid., “Sur Ma‘dhirt’’, VI/19, 159. 
Ibid., “Sur Ramkali”’, I/ Wai, p. 399. 
Ibid., “Sur Marui”, V11/7, p. 285. 
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Hide your love in the manner potter covers the klin.1 


Other images uscd for God, soul and body 
When the Beloved God walks with infinite grace, 
the Earth kisses His foot-prints.2 
x x x 
Leaving the cormorants behind, the swan flies to the heavens high, 
He spreads his wings to the Fount where his Love dwells.® 


x »§ x 


Since the day God created the universe, Iam Maris, 
Merely my body Umar made a prisoner !4 


Primary, Secondary and Tertiary Meanings of a word 

In an attempt to know the nature of Sabdartha, the Saiskrit 
theorists in the course of time came to discuss the tertiary 
meaning of a word.® In the following example from the Shah- 
Jo-Risdlo, the word manyo, or jewel}, is used in its plain and 
primary meaning (Abhidartha): 

Gold, green light on the jewel (in the necklace) 

bewitched my (Lila’s) heart.® 

Primary meaning of the word manyo here is known through 
a dictionary or through direct, accepted usage. It is, therefore, 
fixed. But, when the same word manyo is used in the following 
bait : 

(O Lfla!) the jewel on which you set your heart is not a jewel, 

It is, from the very beginning (of the world), a false stone.? 
we have to abandon its plain, primary meaning and seek its 
inferred, secondary meaning (Laksyartha), though we remember 
the former one in the new, subsequent use. We understand 
that a jewel is a jewel. But we find the primary meaning 


Ibid., ‘Sur Ripu”, 11/14, p. 375. 

Ibid., “Sur Barvo Sindhi’’, I1/6, p. 389. 
Ibid., “Sur Karayal’’, 1/2, p. 443. 
Ibid., «Sur Marti”, 1/2, p. 269. 


Cf. Dhirendra Mohan Datta, The Six Ways of Knowing, Calcutta, 
1960, p. 289 et seq. 


6. SJR(KA), “Sur Lila Canesar’’, 1/7, p. 236. 
7. Ibid., 1/8, p. 236. 
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incompatible with the meaning sought to be conveyed by the 
saint-poet in the particular context. As inferred from the 
context or from the extended, secondary meaning, the jewel 
stands for a worldly thing which prompts Lila to barter away 
her husband for a night and, therefore, it is a false stone. 
Thus, the conflict between the dictionary meaning of manyo and 
the motive of the saint-poet is removed. 


We see that the secondary meaning is somehow connected 
with the direct, accepted meaning. But a tertiary meaning 
(Vyangyartha) is not so connected. It is grasped further to 
it and suggested or called up by the particular context. Lila, 
in her moments of regret, says: 

During the marriage ceremony being performed, 

I saw the bridegroom Canesar’s foot falling inadequately 

on that of mine, 

A thought flashed upon me instantaneously, I would be disgraced. 
Now, the primary meaning of ‘“Canesar’s foot falling inade- 
quately on that of hers” has nothing to do, in an accepted 
sense of the words used, with the suggested megning of Lila’s 
future ignominy or disgrace”. Viewing all this, someone might 
as well think, since Lila’s foot did not come under the complete 
sway of Canesar’s foot, he would be under her thumb during all 
his married life. Canesar might as well take this episode as 
only suggestive of maladjustment between the two, though not 
maltreatment of him at her hands, in future. The tertiary 
meaning differs from person to person depending on his/her 
power of imagination. Lila’s imagining future disgrace at 
that time might be a result of Sanka (apprehension), a transitory 
mental state accompanying Rati (love), the dominant 
emotion for her bride-groom Canesar, coming to the the fore. 


Rasas 
In the realm of Indian poetics, the two theories of Dhvani 
(suggestion) and Rasa (aesthetic pleasure) are interconnected. 


1. Jbid., “Sur Lila Canesar”, I/15, p. 237. 
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And the Western concept of symbolic imagination with analogy 
at the basis is not different from this Indian concept. 


Rasa is a suggested sense; it manifests itself through a 
process of suggestion—instruments of the suggestion being 
Vibhavas (objective correlatives), Anubhavas (responses) and 
Sancaribhavas {transitory emotions or mental states).! It 
has a delicate, impersonal quality, though arising from 
the personal Bhava (emotion), accompanied as it is by its 
Vibhavas to give it universal power and adequacy. It is not 
only felt by the poet (for that matter any fine artist) but also 
conveyed to listener (or onlooker, or reader); it forms the 
point of communion or generalization (Sadharanikarana). 


Shah Abdul Latif’s poetry, too, is ensouled by Rasa. In 
other words, it is the Rasatmak Kavya. He, in his various Surs, 
depicts and evokes all the nine Sthayi Bhavas (permanent 
emotions)* lying dormant in us in the form of Pirva-Vasaniis 
(latent impressions of emotions experienced previously). 


Rasas in the seven love-tales of the Risdlo 


Shah Abdul Latif objectifies his Bhavas through the 
Vibhavas of his heroines’ life-stories; he has emptied himself 
in them.? Bharata in his Néfyasdstra (Chapter XVIII) says 
that the use of traditional lore is the first and foremost factor 
in the Rasa-realization for it strikes the familiar chord in the 


1. Vijayavardhan, Outlines of Sanskrit Poetics, Varanasi, 1970, 
p. 88. 

2. Thenine Sthayrbhavas (permanent emotions) are Rati (love), Hasa 
(laughter), Soka (sorrow), Krodha (anger), Utsaha (heroism), Bhaya 
(fear), Jugupsa (disgust), VWismaya (wonder) and §ama (serenity) 
corresponding to the nine Rasas Sringara(the erotic), Hasya (the comic), 
Karuna(the pathetic), Raudra(the furious), Vira(the heroic), Bhayanaka 
(the frightful), Btbhatsa (the disgustful), Adbhuta (the wonderful) and 
santa (the tranquil). The Bhavas (emotions), combined adequately by 
(i) Vibhavas [objective correlatives or causes such as the surroundings 
(Uddipana) and the object of emotion (Alarhbana)], (ii) Anubhavas 
(responses or physical effects that result from emotions) and (iii) 
Sancaribhavas (transitory emotions), thirty-three in number, that 
accompany and intensify them, bring Rasas to light. 


3. Cf.N. M. Bhambhani. Shah-Jin-Siirmyun, Karachi, 1944, p. 4. 
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Sahridaya. It is very recently that the New Critics in the West, 
more conversant as they are with psychology than with philo- 
sophy, have realized the importancc of myth and archetype in 
literature. 


Bharata portrays Sringara Rasa in both the varieties, namely, 
Sanyoga and Viyoga. 


Sanyoga Sringara 

Nari is a Sanyogita Nayika (of the Nayika-bhed). Jam 
Tamaci is the Alarnbana Vibhava of her love in Shah Abdul 
Latif’s Sur Kamod. It is Nuri, who loves Tamaci, though the 
casual eye would see the converse. Jam Tamacti is the deter- 
minant towards whom the emotion of Rati or love is manifested. 
To him, Nari is, from the very beginning of the Time, the 
Queen of queens (The Sur Kamod, 1/23). The Uddipana 
Vibhavas, or the environmental factors that intensify the 
emotion in her, are, among others, as follows: 

With the north breeze blowing into the flower plants on its sides, 


The Kifjhar lake becomes a cradle 
in which Nirf sits beside Tamaci in the blissful state.1 


The Anubhavas of sidelong glances, etc., and the Sancari- 
bhavas of Srama (weariness) and Mada (intoxication), too, are 
portrayed: 

Niri would neither butcher nor sell! the fish now, 


Interested, she threw the sidelong glances at him 
and flung aside the fish basket.” 


We have both Sanyoga and Viyoga Sringara in the Sur 
Sohni. Sohni is away from Mehar during the day time and 
she, as the shadows thicken and the night falls, takes an 
earthen jar as an aid to swim across the river to meet him 
there on the other side. She is an Abhisarika Nayika. Mehar 
is the Alambana Vibhava of Sohni’s love; the cool bank of 


1. SJR KA), op. cit., 11/3, p. 309. 
2. Ibid, 1/17, p. 307. 
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the river and loneliness, among others, are the Uddipana 
Vibhavas; sweet words she speaks to him are the Anubhavas 
accompanied by the subtle Sancaribhavas of Cinta (anxiety), 
Astya (envy), etc.: 


If my friends were to see what I have seen, 
They would sacrifice their homes and husbands. 


Viyoga Sringara 
Shah Abdul Latif is the master-portrayer of Viyoga Sringara 
and his Risdlo is one long wail of Viyoga, or separation. 


Sasui, separated as she is from her husband Punha, longs 
and yearns to be united with him in Shah Abdul Latif’s as 
many as five Surs, viz., Sur Abri, Sur Ma‘dhiri, Sur Desi, 
Sur Kohiyari and Sur Husaini. The wife of the Vanijaro, or 
merchant, also waits and wails for her sea-faring husband in the 
Sur Samtndi. Marui of the Sur Marui is betrothed to Khetsen. 
But, Umar, a Chieftain, imprisons her and tries in vain to win 
over her. He makes entreaties, and brings fine clothes and fine 
foods to her. But these work up as the disagreeable Uddipana 
Vibhavas for her and she bursts into tears, as in the 
following bait: 


How am I to sleep comfortably covered in quilts, 
When my husband suffers the wintry weather in the desert ?? 


Khetsen being the Alarmbana Vibhava, the very sight of 
Umar is an Uddipana Vibhava to her. As effects (Anubhavas) 
of her love for the Mari, she does not wash her clotted hair 
and mend her tattered clothes during her imprisonment. She 
does not want to look fair. The Sancarins of Sanka (appre- 
hension), Cinta (anxiety), Dainya (depression), Alasya 
(indolence), Smriti (recollection), etc., appear and disappear 
in her. 


Lila and Mimal, too, are the Viyogités, the separated 
ones. But they both are of a different mould. One may 


1. Ibid., “Sur Sohnt”, 1/7, p. 80. 
2. Ibid., “Sur Marui”, III/13, p. 274. 
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observe here that Shah Abdul Latif protrayed the poor and 
lowly Nari, Sasui, Marui, Sohni as virtuous ladies and the 
rich and worldly-great Lila and Mimal as swerving from 
their real path. Lila and Mamal (the variants of the Parakiya 
Nayika) are defiled and befouled, though for a little while, by 
their communion with, or participation in the unreal objects 
of love. Ideally, objects are objects, be they animate or 
inanimate, and the one who allows oneself to be divided 
among them, or be shared by them, does not achieve the 
Unity of Being. It is noteworthy again that Shah Abdul 
Latif’s Sohni, Marui, Niri and Sasui achieve the Oneness 
and they realize in themselves Mehar, Khetsen, Tamaci and 
Punht respectively. Thatis apparent from the fact that the 
saint-poet’s disciples called the Surs dealing with them either 
by their proper names (as Sur Sohni and Sur Marui); or by 
their particulars (as Sur Sasui Abri, Sur Desi, Sur Kohiyari, 
Sur Ma‘dhiri and Sur Husaini, in which Sasui is delineated 
as Abri or Abhari, the depressed, Desi, the native in contrast 
to the Keci Punht, Kohiyari, the mountain-farer, Ma‘ dhuri, 
the helpless and Husaini, the sad); or after the names of sad, 
sweet and Lokottara (transcendental) Lokaragas (as Sur 
Kamod, in which Nari is depicted as Kamod, Kama (Rati) vata, 
or the loving, or the subject of love). But Lila and Mumal 
initially errin being in the two-ness; they see Canesar and 
Rano beside the other objects (in contradistinction to Sohni, 
Marui, Nari and Sasui who do not fumble and falter and 
realize their objects of love in themselves). The Surs dealing 
with Lila and Mamal, therefore, are dualistically designated 
as Sur Lila Canesar and Sur Muma! Rano respectively. 


Lila sleeps, though for a night, with a string of diamonds 
around her neck and gives away her husband to Kauarnd, 
who gives her the diamonds in exchange. Canesar discovers 
in the morning what Lila did over the previous night. Mdamal, 
Rano’s wife, shares her bed with her sister, Samal, clad in 
male attire, and thus disgraces the union with Rano. The 
saint-poet rebukes her: 
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Woe to you! you broke the unity of existence, 

Now separated from Rano, you’ll miss him very much.! 
Lila and Mimal repent their temporary folly and long for 
the reunion with their husbands. The Surs Lila-Canesar and 
Mimal-Rano manifest the Viyogo Sringara. 


Out of the Risdlo’s seven love-tales, which are rich in 
dramatic content, Sorath’s tale culminates in the manifestation 
of Karuna Rasa. But the Karuna Rasa in the Sur Sorath 
is an Anga (subordinate) to the Angin (principal) Vira Rasa. 
A lover of Sama‘ (the mystic dance) and song himself, Shah 
Abdul Latif focuses in this Sur Rai Diyac, also a lover of 
music, who, in order to honour his word, makes a gift of 
his head to the minstrel Bijal, heroically. Rai Diyac is a 
Danavira. In the Sur Kedaro we have two more kinds of 
the Vira—the Yuddhavira and the Dharmavira. The Dayavira 
Jadam Jakhro is there in the Sur Bilawal. 


These two Rasas (Karuna and Vira), however, are the 
A-virodhi (non-conflicting) Rasas. 


Excepting N. M. Bharnbhani,? almost all other Sindhi 
scholars have niisread the heroine Sorath as allegorically 
meaning nafs or desire. But Sorath, true to the Rajpat 
tradition, helps her husband to keep his word, though it would 
mean directly the death of her love. Rai Diyac surrenders 
his head and Bijal takes it. Sorath weeps bitterly and throws 
herself on her husband’s pyre and dies in his sweet company. 


The quality of sweetness (Madhurya) is present in both 
the Viyoga Sringara and Karuna Rasas for experience of both 
the Rasas is almost the same melting of the Sahridaya’s 
heart. The Vibbavas, Anubhavas and Sancaribhavas pertaining 
to the two Rasas are also similar. In the Viyoga Sringara 
Rasa, the Alarnbana Vibhava of the Agraya’s Sthayibhava is 


1. SJR (KA). ‘Sur Mimal Rano”, V/6, p. 255. 


2. Cf. N. M. Bharhbhant, Shdh-Jaa-Sirmyiin, Karachi, 1944, pp. 94 
et seq. 
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living, and there is hope of reunion during his/her life-time. In 
the Karuna Rasa, the Alarnbana Vibhava is dead and the 
Aéraya hopes to meet the Alarnbana, as it were, in eternity. 
Shah Abdul Latif’s Sur Sorath, towards its close, evokes the 
Karuna Rasa. He depicts the Alambana and Uddipana 
Vibhavas : 

The flower of Girnar is plucked (Alarmbana), 

And the women of the town weep (Uddipana),} 
and expresses Sorath’s Soka Bhava fused with the above- 
mentioned Vibhavas, and Anubhavas (such as hitting the head, 
tearing the hair and thus moaning the loss) and Sanc@rins 
of Nirveda (discouragement), Moha (distraction), Smriti 
(recollection), Visada (despair), Marana (death), etc: 

Oh! Oh! the wailing Sorath misses him, 


She in the midst of her friends hits her head, in grief— 
Farewell! O farewell! O my love! you tore me off.? 


x x x 


After the death of her husband, 
she knew peace only when she too died.? 


Unitary end of the Rasas 


In Bhavabhiti’s opinion, there is only one Rasa, that is 
Karuna, and all other Rasas are only manifestations of this 
one. In Bhoja’s view, it is Sringaéra and the various other 
Rasas are its different depictions. The end of all the Rasas 
is to give one, singular, delightful experience, names of the 
individual Rasas notwithstanding. ° Besides the above-given 
illustrations, a few bare ones of the remaining Rasas are 
given here: 


Hasya Rasa (the comic) 


(The glutton and untidy) Vigafdha‘ has rushed to this place again 
to get something to eat, 
1. SJR (KA), “Sur Sorath”, IV/12, p. 324. 
2. Ibid., IV/Wai, p. 324. 
3. Ibid., 1V/15, p. 324. 


4. uepena: an antonym of ‘‘Sugandha’’, is the correct spelling of the 
word. 
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But nothing remains for himas others had it already. 
He must have got a good beating from his wife, 
nothing to eat she gave him there. 
He is afraid of going back to her, 
he says, he will ever lie at my feet here.* 


Raudra Rasa (the furious) 


Go straight ahead and do not turn this or that side, 
Or else, I give you a temple-turning thrashing.* 


Bhayanaka Rasa (the frightful) 
O crane! now the cruel hunter camouflages his trap for us, 
He has already killed hundreds of the flock. 


He hides his gun by his side 
and wears dirty clothes to keep us off the scent. 


But, as we know, he has aimed at 

and trampled upon many a glorious one. 
O hunter! may you die and your camouflage be destroyed, 
May you die, as you made hundreds of our beloved flock die.* 


Bibhatsa Rasa (the disgustful) 
The vultures, ordinarily, plunder the dead bodies day and night, 


But these disgust-exciting fowls feel disgust 
and leave the bodies of the coward to rot in the battle-field.¢ 


Adbhuta Rasa (the wonderful) 


Sometimes my friend shuts the doors with latches tight, 
Sometimes his doors are wide open, 


Some days I go and am not let in, 

Some days he himself invites me to his home, 
There is a time when I long for his voice, 

And also a time when he confides his secrets in me; 
Such is my wonderful Friend, my Beloved Master! 


1. SJR(KA), “Sur Bilawal”, IV/2, p. 476. 
2. Ibid., “Sur Miimal Rano”, V/2, p. 254. 
3. Ibid., “Sur Dahar’’, IV/17-19, p. 463. 

4. Ibid., “Sur Kedaro’’, V1/5, pp. 337-38. 

5. fbid., “Sur Barvo Sindhi”, 1/18, p. 387. 
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Santa Rasa (the tranquil) 


There was a time, the bridegroom was gay and virile, 
and also one now, he lies in a grave; 
How long will we be building this fort of sand?! 
x x x 
All is sweet that comes from the Beloved’s side, 
It is never acrid if you taste it with care.® 


1. Ibid., “Sur Dahar”’, IV/S2, p. 466. 
2, Ibid., “Sur Kalyan”, III/11, p. 9. 
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The Type of Tasawwuf ia the Shah-Jo-Risdlo 


The ideal of futiwwah, or brotherhood, which was at the 
basis of many associations devoted to the spread of ‘purity, 
generosity, service of neighbour or stranger” in the pre-Islamic 
Arabia seems to have been adhered to more strictly by the 
Arabian mystics before the end of the second century A.H. 
or in the beginning of the ninth century A.D. These mystics 
came to be called Sifis. The etymology of the term ‘Sifi’”’ 
is not certain. Acccrding to some scholars, the word is 
derived from sophia or wisdom. The more general view refers 
it to si&f or coarse wool, as these mystics used to wear woollen 
garments. 


Mansur Hallaj and other Siufis 


The Sifis, while in the general framework of the shari‘ah, 
the correct practice of the Quranic beliefs, followed different 
individual paths, or tarigah, for their spiritual endeavour. 
With Mansor Hallaj (858-922 A.D.), metaphysical speculation 
showed itself prominently in Sufism, originally a doctrine of 
social and philanthropic nature. Mansur Haillaj said, ana /- 
Hugq (I am the Truth) and the orthodox people took his 
life. Ali b. Uthman al-Hujwiri (b. circa 1000 A.D.) in his 
Kashful Mahjab (The Unveiling of the Veiled), the oldest Persian 
work on Sufism, declared it heretical to say that in the state 
of fané human personality merged into or even mixed with 
the Divine Personality. According to him, man at that time 
is sustained by the Divine attributes, which, however, do not 
come to inhere in him. Al-Qushairi (986-1074 A.D.) and 
Imam Ghazali (1058-1111 A.D.) were of the view that there 
was no heresy in saying, ana / Huggq, because it did not anyway 


1. Cf. M. Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims. p. 114. 
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subverse the shari‘ah and, therefore, the orthodox people 
should not have made Mansifr pay with his life for his belief. 
By the time of Muhiyuddin ibn Arabi (1165-1240 A.D.), the 
SGfi metaphysical doctrine of Immanence or wahdah al-wujitd 
had come to stay. 


The four orthodox Sifi Orders and Shah Abdul Latif 


Shah Abdul Latif believed in this doctrine in particular as 
also in shari‘ah in general. Since he belonged to a family 
of Sayyids, the reputed religious teachers, he observed the 
religious practices also. But at the same time his life and 
work show that he was not an orthodox Muslim. Strangely 
enough, of the main four orthodox Safi Orders (which all 
represent different forms of the rarigah) founded by Khwajah 
Abt Ishaq of Chisht (d. 940 A.D.), Shaikh Mubiyuddin Abdul 
Qadir of Gilan (1077-1166 A.D.), Shaikh Shihabuddin Umar 
Suhrawardi (1145-1234 A.D.) and Shaikh Baha‘uddin 
Naqshbandi (1317-1389 A.D.), Shah Abdul Latif is classified 
by G.M. Sayyid? as belonging to the Qadiri tarigah of Shaikh 
Muhiyuddin Abdul Qadir of Gilan. But it seems from the 
study of both the internal and external evidences that he 
belonged to none of these paths. His meeting with Mubammad 
Zaman of Lawari (1713-1774 A.D.), a Nagqshabandi and 
also a believer in wahdah al-wujid, has been described in this 
work (pp. 55-57). Shah Abdul Latif was so much impressed 
by the spirituality of Muhammad Zaman that he wished to 
be his murid. But since Muhammad Zaman abstained from 
Sama‘, or the mystical dance, and Shah Abdul Latif would not 
keep himself away from it, the latter could not be his murid. 
Shah Abdul Latif continued his liking for the Sama even in 


1. G. M. Sayyid in his Paighdam-e-Latif, Hyderabad, 1952, p. 52, says, 
“Shah Abdul Karfm and, therefore, Shah Abdul Latif were of the 
Qadirf Silsilah or Order’’. (Italics mine) 


It is curious that they are stated to have been of the Qadirf Order for, 
as we know, the Qadiri and Suhrawardi Orders ‘‘had strong objection 
to the Sama‘ (See The Indian Muslims, p. 298). While the Sindhi 
poets concentrated on the routine of self-discipline and morality, 
they defy categorization in any orthodox Order. 
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his ripe and mature days. The orthodox Orders had their 
individual views on community life and routine of prayers and 
fasts, etc., and they did not come out of zuhd, ibadat, taqwa 
and riyaddat—the limits set by their founders. Shah Abdul 
Latif attached no sole importance to them : 
Prayers and the sacred fast— 
They too are virtuous things, 
But that is another art 
which brings the Beloved face to face. 
x x x 


The people are angry at vice, 
My Lord is cross with me for my mere virtue.® 


The type of Sufism based on Muhiyuddin ibn Arabi’s 
doctrine of wahkdah al-wujiid and not on the orthodox Silsilah 
of Shaikh Muhiyuddin Abdul Qadir of Gilan took root in 
the Indian soil very naturally because it was more Indian in its 
character and expression. A little later, we shall have occasion 
to dilate on this We shall discuss now the doctrine of 
Immanence—wahdah al-wujid—and various other features of 
Sufism in the poetry of Shah Abdul Latif. 


I 
Shah Abdul Latif not Quranic in the strict sense of the term 


Shah Abdul Latif was a constant reader of the Qur’an, 
the Mathnawi of Jalaluddin Rimi and the Sindhi baits of 
Shah Abdul Karim. Lilaram Watanmal says*® that these three 
books were always in his hands. The Qur’an is the first 
Arabic work of poetic prose, believed by the Muslims to be 
the Word of Allah as revealed to the Prophet Muhammad 
(570-632 A.D.). The Mathnawi is perhaps the finest work 
in Persian by Jalaluddin Rimi (1207-1273 A.D.) who makes 


1. Mirza Qalich Beg, Sindhi Shir, a Sindht Sahita Society serial No. 11, 
Nov. 1914, p. 22. 


2. SJR(KA), ‘Sur Asa’’, 1V/24, p. 366. 
3. Lilaram Watanmal, Shah Latif, 1889, p. 11. 
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a bold use of the language of common folk and describes 
pantheistic ideas in his work. The kalam of Shah Abdul 
Karim (1537-1622 A.D.) in various forms of the Doh4 metre 
in Sindhi is mystic in character and sublime in content. These 
three works are mainly concerned with the nature of God 
and His manifestation. Like A/-Fatiha—the opening—of the 
Qur’an, the opening lines of the Shah-Jo-Risalo (as it has come 
to us in the edited form) refer to Rububiyat (Divine Providence), 
Rahmat (Divine Benevolence), Adaiat (Divine Justice or Law) 
and Hidayat (Divine Guidance) and lend force to the argument 
in favour of the Risalo being considered as an embodiment 
of Islamic thought: 


“In the name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 


**Praise is for Allah, The Lord of All Being! 
The Benevolent, The Merciful! 
Master on the Day of Recompense! 
Thee only do we serve, and Thee only do we ask for help. 
Direct us to the Straight Path— 
Thepath of those to whom Thou has been gracious,— 
Not of those who haveincurred Thy displeasure, 
nor of those who have gone astray.”! (The Qur’an) 


x x x 


“In the beginning Allah is, 

Who knoweth All, who sits aloft, 

The Lord of the World That Be, 

He is the Mighty, Old of Days, 

Of His Own Power Established 

He is Lord, One, Only One, 

Sustainer and Compassionate, 

Sing ye the praise of Him Who Heals, 
The True One, sing ye praise of Him. 
He is the One, Who hath no peer. 
Confees ye this. In heart of heart 
Acknowledge ye The Praised One, Who 
The Causer of the Causes is. 

Why go ye then, and bow yourselves 


1. The verse translated by Dr. Syed Abdul Latif in The Tarjuman al- 
Caran of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Vol. 1, Asia Publishing House, 
62. 
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In front of others, why go ye? 

Men were who said: ‘‘He is The One, 
Without a Peer, in heart of heart, 
Acknowledging the Praised One, who 
The Causer of the Causes is. 

Such men did from the righteous path 
Set not an erring foot astray.’’! 


Nature of the Quranic influence 


Shah Abdul Latif has used many a line and half a line 
from the Qur’an and the Hadith as tadmin, or quotations? in 
his Sindhi baits. While some of such quotations, for example, 
wahdahu la sharik lahu (‘He is the One, without a peer’) in the 
first Sur are in accordance with the Quranic teachings, the 
others underline the concept of the Unity of Being. 
Expressions from the Qur'an such as ‘He, The First and The 
Last, and The Apparent and The Hidden’, and ‘Wherever you 
turn, you will behold the countenance of God’, and ‘He is 
nearer to you than your jugular vein’, and ‘Every moment 
He discloses Himself in fresh glory’, and ‘Everything that 
exists will in the end return to God’ speak surely of the 
pantheistic theory of Unity of Being. The Quranic text of kun 
(be) and fayakun (it became) also underlines this theory. But 
those who believe in the shari‘ah as the Muslims of the 
Prophet's time believed, do not read this in the Qur’an. 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad says, “...... The plain fact should 
not be lost sight of that it will not be proper to give to those 
expressions (the expressions such as quoted above) any far- 
fetched interpretations, or invest them with a meaning or 
significance, which the Muslims of the Prophet’s time did not 
attach. As for the rest, the method of perception of God 
through illumination which has been followed by gnostics is 
certainly not in conflict with the principles of the Quranic 


1, Translated by Dr. H. T. Sorley. SJR(KA), “Sur Kalyan’’I/1, 2, 3, 


p.1 
2. Vol. II, Part Iof the Shak Latif by Lilaram Watanmal Lalwani, 
1889, deals with all such Arabic quotations in the Shdh-Jo-Risdlo. 
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concept of God. The Quranic concept is comprehensive 
enough to accommodate every unitary concept of God.”! 


Shah Abdul Latif’s method, too, is not in clash with the 
broad principles of the Quranic concept. But it is not Quranic 
in the strict sense of the term. He, too, expresses Jhsan, the 
highest among the three grades of mind (/slam, Iman, Ihsan) 
and prays to God as if he beholds Him before him. /s/am lies in 
affirming the Islamic tenets, performing the daily prayers, fasting, 
giving alms to the poor (zakat) and Iman in absolute conviction 
about the doctrinal beliefs. But he is against reciting holy 
maxims when heart hides deceit : 

Imén or faith consists not in that you recite holy maxims 


And your heart hides deceit, duality and devil. 
Islam on your lips, you’ve idolat’ry inside.? 


It is difficult, Shah Abdul Latif concedes, to live in the 
world full of deceit and yet be out of it. He advises us to live 
in accordance with the Law for it makes man a Perfect Man 
who realizes God in himself, albeit He animates the whole 
cosmos. He says: 

Rely on the tarfgah (Contemplation), know the shari‘ah (the Law), 
Get your heart used to the hegiqah (Reality) 


and recognize the Path of md’rifat (Knowledge). 
Be resolute and you'll live in the world and yet be be out of it.8 


If we try to read the purely Islamic thought in Shah Abdul 
Latif’s work as A. K. Brohi does in his “Introduction” to the 
Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif by Elsa Kazi, it will not take us 
too far. While the above bait talks of the shari‘ah, it talks also 
in the same breath of the tariqgah, haqiqah, ma’rifat. A. K. Brohi 
says, “It is the exaggerated emphasis which is so often placed 
by some of the mystics on our giving up everything that ties us 
to the world... In the poetry of Shgh Abdul Latif we donot 


1, The Tarjuman al-Qur’an, edited and rendered into English by Syed 
Abdul Latif, Bombay, 1962, pp. 143-44. 


2. SJR (KA), “Sur Asa”, IV/14, p. 365. 
3. Ibid., 1V/40, p. 368. 
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come across any such misplaced and misdirected emphasis.”? 
But we know, for instance, Sasui and Sohni of Shah Abdul 
Latif break all connections (fa‘allug) with the worldly things, 
including their relations and resources. Besides, Elsa Kazi’s 
Risalo annotates the Sur Khahori in these words, “They (the 
wanderers in mountains) proceed to seek the ‘Light’, and seek it 
from Infinity... They are deaf to everything, want to hear the 
call of ‘Reality’. They wear torn rags as their sign mark. They 
gave up all for ‘Lahit’, ie., ‘Reality’.’’ 

A. K. Brohi has one more observation to make. He says, 
“In fact it is by progressive assimilation of the Divine attributes 
that the self in us evolves and steadily acquires nearness to 
the Divine. The process is not one of union but of approxi- 
mation—the dialogue between the ‘I’ and ‘Thou’, the servant 
and the Master, remains.’’* But the text in the Risalo says: 

“The servant too has no beginning, and no end shall see— 

Who the Beloved found, shall be absorbed for ever there.’’¢ 
and 


“Confound thy senses, and renounce thy Self’... Him—knowing be; 
To recognize the Loved-one, drop thy personality: 
And then coarse multiplicity with unity destroy.’’® 


It is not the case of the dew drop swallowing the shining 
Sea, but that of the dewdrop dropping into the shining Sea. 
Shah Abdul Latif’s poetry is known for its philosophy of 
wahdah-al-wujiid® and, therefore, the people who strive to 
prove it otherwise stand confounded. The learned writer, 
A. K. Brohi, ‘playfully’ admits, ‘‘Latif’s poetry playfully deals 


Elsa Kazi, Risdlo of Shah Abdul Latif, Hyderabad, 1965, p. 15. 


1. 

2. Ibid., p. 244. 

3. Ibid., p. 19. 

4. Ibid., p. 59;(SJR(KA), “Sur Asa”, 1/8, p. 356). 

5. Ibid. p. 60; (I. 1. Kazt, Risdlo Shah Abdul Latif Jo, 1961,“Sur Asa’, 
IV/30, p. 132). 

6. Cf. Allama Daiidpota, ‘‘Wabdah al-wujGd Jo Masailo’’, an article in 


the Shah Abdul Latif Bhifdi, a commemoration volume issued by 
the Directorate of Information, Pakistan, Karachi, 1953, pp. 22 et 
seq. 
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with all these variegated aspects of mystical experience. He 
was, so it seems, a widely travelled man and had come in 
close contact with the Vedantist and Budhist (sic) varieties of 
religious beliefs and practices.”? 


A believer, like all other Stfis, in the systematic discipline 
and traditional forms, Shah Abdul Latif tried to keep the 
tarigah close to the shari‘ah? and very often gave expression 
1o his usual! enthusiasm and exaltation, e.g., 


If you see rightly, you will name all objects as Hugg. 
O blind one! don’t bring doubt in this quite clear tale.3 


He lays emphasis on internal discipline as against external 
effort: 


Where the body is a rosary, the mind a bead and the heart a harp, 
There the love-strings play the song of unity. 


And he, like ashab-i-sukr (the ‘intoxicated’) among the 
Stfis,5 attaches great importance to ‘grace’: 


Keep on beseeching Him more and more, call on His compassion, 
Despair not, His mercy is immense.* 


II 
Rami’s Mathnawi 


After that of the Qur’an, the second major influence on 
Shah Abdul Latif was that of Jalaluddin Rami’s Mathnawi. 
Shah Abdul Latif is commonly called the Romi of Sindh and 


Elsa Kazi, Risdlo of Shah Abdul Latif, p. 19. 
See SJR (KA), “Sur Asa”, IV/40, p. 368. 
Ibid., 1V/10, p. 365. 
Ibid., 1V/47, pp. 368-69. 


Cf. M. Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims, p. 150. “The ashdb-i-sukr, 
the ‘intoxicated’, were different from ashdb-i-sahw, the ‘sober’ ones, 
but when and why and in what way they became different varied in 
almost each individual instance. It cannot be said that they did not 
undergo any discipline or practise severe austerities; nor can it be said 
that they denied the value or necessity of sustained spiritual effort. 
What distinguished them primarily was an emphasis, in Christiar 
terminology, on grace as against good works.” 


6. SJR(KA), “Sur Lila Canesar”, IT/22, p. 240. 
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he shares with him the distinction of exploring thought not 
in a dialectic but in its experimental facility. Rimi borrowed 
some of his terms and ideas from his elder contemporary 
Ibn al-Arabi (1165-1240 A.D.) and yet was not doctrinal. 
Shah Abdul Latif does the same.1 The quality of Shah Abdul 
Latif’s poetry also is not speculative; it is practical,—practical 
in the sense that it teaches love of man for man and depicts 
the union of the High and the Seemingly Low (Punht and 
Sasui; Jamand Nuri; Mehar and Sohni; etc.). Both chant 
their poems in the spiritual seance, appeal to the heart more 
than to the head and believe that all phenomena are the 
individualized modes of God—The Real Being—and when 
illusion of individuality disappears they become one with Him. 


The following propositions involved in the Safi pantheism or 
moinsm described by Reynold A. Nicholson in his Rami, Poet 
and Mystic serve excellently asa description of all monistic 
works, including the Risdlo: 

(a) “There is one Real Being, the Ultimate Ground of all 

existence. This reality may be viewed either as God 
(the Divine Essence) or as the World (phenomena by 
which the hidden Essence is made manifest). 


(b) “There is no creation in Time. Divine Self-manifest- 
ation is a perpetual process. While the forms of the 
universe change and pass and are simultaneously 
renewed without a moment’s intermission, in its essence 
it is co-eternal with God. There never was a time 
when it did not exist as a whole in His knowledge. 

(c) “God is both Immanent, in the sense that He appears 
under the aspect of limitation in all physical forms, 
and Transcendent, in the sense that He is the Absolute 
Reality above and beyond very appearance. 

(d) ‘The Divine Essence is unknowable. God makes His 
Nature known to us by Names and Attributes which 


1. See, for instance, SJR (KA), “Sur Ramkali’’, V/14, p. 411. 
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he has revealed in the Qur’aén. Though essentially 
identical, from our point of view the Divine Attributes 
are diverse and opposed to each other, and this 
differentiation constitutes the phenomenal world, with- 
out which we would not distinguish good from evil 
and come to know the Absolute Good. In the sphere 
of Reality there is no such thing as evil. 


“According to the Holy Tradition, ‘I created the 
creatures in order that I might be known,” the entire 
content of God’s Knowledge is objectified in the 
universe and pre-eminently in Man. The Divine 
Mind, which rules and animates the cosmos as in 
Indwelling Rational Principle, displays itself completely 
in the Perfect Man. Whether Prophet or Saint, the 
Prefect Man has realized his Oneness with God: he 
is the authentic image and manifestation of God and 
therefore the final cause of creation, since only through 
him does God become fully conscious of Himself.’”! 


Rami says: 


*“O Thou Whose Soul is free from ‘‘We” and “I’’, O Thou 
Who art the essence of the spirit in men and women, 
When men and women become one, Thou art that One, 
When the units are wiped out, lo, Thou art that Unity.’* 


and Shah Abdul Latif gives the same description of mystic 
union in an allegorical tale of Sasui-Punht in which the 
anti-thesis of forms—Sasui and Punhi, the subject and object of 
love respectively—is resolved and they become the One, the 
Universal Essence of Love: 


1. 


As I turned inwards and conversed with my soul, 

There was no mountain to surpass and no Punhii to care for; 
I myself became Punhi... 

Only while Sasuf, did I experienee grief. 


Reynold A Nicholson, Rami, Poet and Mystic, 1950, pp. 23-24. 
2. Ibid., p. 33. 
3. SJR (KA), ‘Sur Sasui Abri”, V/2, p. 125. 
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Sasui now is Punho. Though separated, from our point 
of view, fora little while from her heavenly companion, she 
is finally united with Him. The reunion brings her happiness. 
Her woes are gone. 


Plurality of things in the phenomenal world point towards 
the Unity. The Ttuth is within us. An early illustration 
occurs in the legend of Rabi‘ah al-Adawiyyah. It was a 
spiring time when her maid-servant, as we may designate her, 
called her from outside the house, ‘“‘Come out and behold what 
God has made!” Rabi‘ah calmly answered, ‘“‘Come in and behold 
the Maker.” 


In the Shdh-Jo-Ris@lo, behold Sasui, herself the Punht! 


The fisher-maid Nuri of the Nori-Jam Tamici tale says in 
Shah Abdul Latif’s Sur Kamod that she is lowly and lost. 
She takes herself to be the seat of demerits. But for the King 
Tamacj there is no such thing as demerit or evil. Niéri and 
Tamiaci, the worldly beings, are co-eternal with God. Shah 
Abdul Latif says about them: 


Her hands and feet, her face and form are not of the fisher-maid, 

Like the chief string in a lute, she is the queen of queens. 

From the very beginning her ways have been noble and fine, 

The King recognized her rightly and bound the majestic bracelet on 
her wrist.t 
x x x 

No one gave birth to Jim, and he gave birth to none. 

He owns the young and old fisher-women as his relatives; 

“He is not born and gives no birth”—No creation in time: 
balance unique. 

Great and glorious is, Oh, the King Tamaci’s timeless throne.?* 


That God is both Immanent and Transcendent is brought 
out vividly by the saint-poet in the following bait: 


An echo is The Very Call, if you explore the secret of sound. 
They both were One, but became two by ‘hearing’ only.* 


1. Ibid., “Sur Kamod”, 1/23, p. 307. 
2. Ibid., 11/10, p- 309. 
3. Jbid., “Sur Kalyan’, 1/19, p. 3. 
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For the Islamists, God is separate from and above the 
phenomenal world. But the wujaédi Sufis believe that He is 
not different from it and He knows Himself through Man : 


‘That’? is not known without ‘this’, 

‘this’ does not stand separate from ‘That’; 
‘Man is my secret and I am his”, 

you must apprehend this. 


III 
Shah Abdul Karim’s Sindhi baits 


Ramis Mathnawi had a deep impact on the content (but, of 
course, not on the form) of the Risd/o. But Shah Abdul Karim’s 
influence on Shah Abdul Latif was total. Not only the 
genealogical descent, but also the common ideological awareness 
and the use of peotic form Doha connect the two saint-poets. 


The doctrine of wahdah al-wujiid is central to the tasawwuf 
and almost all Sdfis have adhered to it, even if they at times 
admonish themselves to follow the shari‘ah strictly. Shah 
Abdul Karim says : 


They for whom we yearn are none but we ourselves. 
Now, O doubt ! Be gone, we have well recognized the Beloved.* 


Khwaja Muhammad Zaman of Lawari, in whose tarigah 
the Sama‘ was prohibited excepting on a few occasions, also says: 


Friends, every spun thread is cotton, kill not Mansir; 
When the phenomenal existence disappeared (before his eyes), 
he talked of being himself The One.? 


Shah Abdul Latif, the elder contemporary of Khwaja 


Muhammad Zaman, expresses the same thought employing a 


different metaphor : 
One water flows through the numberless vestures of waves.4 


1. Ibid., “Sur Asa”, 1/7, p. 355. 

2. Memon Abdul Majid Sindhi, Karim-Jo-Kaladm, the bait No. 74, 
p. 217. 

3. Dr.U. M. Detects Oe & Ed.), Abyat Sindi by Khwaja Muhammad 
Zaman, 1939, p. p. 7 

4. SJR(KA), “Sur Ee IX/3, p. 107. 
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and again in the Sur Sohni he says : 
Mehar, Sohni and the river are One and The Same Thing. 

Sohni now is one with Mehar, one with God allegorically. 
The term ‘istighrag’ (absorption in God) defines her state 
now. Like Mansir, she isno more abd (the servant), she is 
Allah herself. One who says ana/-abd (‘I am the slave of God’) 
supposes two existences, his own and God’s, but he who says 
ana l-Hugq (‘I am God”) gives up himself and affirms the 
Oneness of Existence. 


Shah Abdul Karim as even his predecessors Qadi Qadan 
(c. 1465-1551 A.D.) were the wujidis. Allama Dadtdpota? 
rightly points out that the climate in Sindh has always been 
favourable to the view of wahdah al-wujid. But, the learned 
writer observes, Shah Abdul Karim said a bait or two asa 
shuhidi, or a believer in the Unity of Phenomenon, too. 


During those days, Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindi (1565-1624), 
his contemporary at Agra, tried to revive orthodoxy and he 
came out with a strong protest against the freethinking of 
Akbar (1542-1605) and his courtiers. Abul Fadl and Faydi, 
the two brothers from Sindh were the most influential writers 
at Akbar’s court. But Shaikh Ahmad was not interested in 
the intellectual movement represented by them and he believed 
in shari‘ah in every detail. According to him, every (so- 
called) truth (hagigah) which was inconsistent with the shari‘ah 
was heresy (zandaqah). He issued a number of pamphlets 
criticising the Safis, including Ibn al-Arabi, who, to him was a 
kafir. He could not set aside easily the force that was wahkdah 
al-wujtid (Unity of Existence) and therefore he declared it to 
be a stage in the progress towards the final stage of wahdah ul- 
shuhid (Unity of Phenomenon). In other words, he placed 
the doctrine of Transcendence at higher pedestal and abhorred 


“1. Ibid, 1/34, p. 83. 
2. Dr. U. M. Datidpota, ‘‘Wahdah al-wuitid Jo Masailo”, an article 
in the Shah Abdul Latif Bhifai, a commemoration volume issued 
by the Directorate of Information, Pakistan, 1953, p. 22. 
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the believers in the doctrine of Immanence—Shi‘ahs and 
Hindiis. He questioned the doctrine which considers everything 
as God or emanating from God: How is everything God, 
and God everything? A shadow of a man is never a man. So, 
when the wujiid: Qadi Qadan says: 
The sea destroys all directions 
and overflows the high and low land everywhere; 


Parts merge into the whole. 
It is all Oneness.? 


Shah Abdul Karim joins issue with him and says: 


The sea does not destroy the directions 
or overflow the high and low land everywhere; 


It’s not that all ceases to be, except the One, 
Each being lives on in Him.* 


To explain Shah Abdul Karim’s above bait, the shuhtidis 
will take an example of the green grass, which if flooded by 
the overflowing sea still remains, though not visible to our eye 
at that time. They understand the term fand in this sense 
that a lover ‘swallows’ the Divine Light and still remains a 
lover. He does not drop into or merge with It. But this 
forced sense of the word fana@ or uneasy alliance of wahdah 
al-wujiid and wahdah. al-shuhitd, as Shaikh Ahmad or others 
of the creed try to bring forth, does not yield an organic 
relationship between the two. 


Shah Abdul Karim sings: 


Mistake not the speech 
of animals, insects and birds as their own speech; 
By Allah, this tumult and sound is of the Beloved Himself.1 


1. Momon Abdul Majid Sindht, Karim-Jo-Kaldm, the bait No. 6 
by Qadf Qadan, p. 221. 


2. Ibid., the bait No. 71, p. 217. 
1. Ibid., the bait No. 5, p. 207. 
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IV 


The doctrine of wahdah al-wujid and Sindh 


Shah Abdul Karim’s Risdlo is the able expression of wahdah 
al-wujid in Sindhi. Shah Abdul Latif’s poetry too is the 
sensuous translation of this belief in the language of the Sindhi 
masses. His baits, for example, No. 15, 16, 17 (SJR (KA), 
“Sur Kalyan”/I), No. 23 (“Sur Ramkali’’/IV) and No. 11 (in 
both the *“Dastans” III and IV, “Sur Asa’””) may be read side 
by side with Shah Abdul Karim’s baits No. 5, 73, 33, 22, 81 
and 83 respectively. Shah Abdul Latif’s contemporaries Shah 
Inat (c. 1620-1712) and Sacal (1739-1829) spoke literally similar 
language in many of their baits and metaphorically the same 
in all. Shah Inat paved the way for Shah Abdul Latif and 
Shah Abdul Latif did so for Sacal. Shah Inat brought power- 
ful idiom and fresh imagery to the Sindhi poetry and Sacal 
infused ‘the intoxication of Mansur’ in it. The Sindhi Muslim 
poets have expressed their mystical ideas not very different 
from the philosophical thought of the Hindu ones and therefore 
the Hindus have been their ardent admirers. Dr. Annemarie 
Schimmel says, “In Sindh, the borders between Hinduism and 
Islam were not hermetically closed, and the biographical works 
about the Sufis of Sindh contain also several names of Hindus 
who became attached to a Muslim Shaikh—and the first 
thorough studies of Sindhi mysticism have been made by 
Hindus. A classical example of this close connection is “Sur 
Ramkali” in Shah Abdul Latif’s Risalo, a poem in which 
this mystic praises the wandering yogis in terms taken from the 
Qur’an and the Hadith. Sacal Sarmast and his followers have 
not hesitated to sing the essential Unity of Being that manifests 
itself in Aba Hanifa, now in Hantman, now in the Vedas, 
now in the Qur’an.”} 


1. Annomaric Schimmel, ‘Sah Inayat Shahid - Jhok’’, a paper in 
the Liber Amicorum, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1969, 168. 
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The Sifism in Sindh more native in its character than the Islamic 
orthodoxy 


The Sufism in Sindh was at no time regarded as an 
extraneous element for it was more native in its character 
than the Islamic orthodoxy. Once Shah Abdul Karim was asked 
the meaning of the kalima. He replied, “‘One, who takes 
the seller, the buyer and the ware to be one and the same thing, 
will know its meaning.”! The literal meaning (‘‘the Divine 
Being is solely Allah and there being no God except Him’) 
gives way to the non-literal and the non-dualistic significance 
which is easily acceptable to the people born and brought 
up with the views of “unity in diversity’ and “Unity of 
Being”. The doctrine of wahdah al-wujiid never gives rise to 
theocratic basis of any state or ethnic superiority of any race or 
discrimination between two individuals on any ground.2 Shah 
Abdul Karim said, “The desert-sand appears as the mirage-water 
from a distance. This world, too, is like that mirage-water. 
What the people take to be an object is in reality He Himself.’ 
Sarmkara said in his Brahma Sutra Bhasya, “Just as pot-ether, 
basin-ether, etc., are not different from ether-at-large, and just as 
the mirage-water, etc., are not different from the desert-sand, 
etc., because they are of the nature of what appear and are 
subsequently sublated and because their nature cannot be 
defined, even so the aggregate called the world, consisting of 
objects of enjoyment and enjoyers, has no existence apart 
from Brahman.’’* 


Advaita and wahdah al-wujiid, though two different names, 
refer to, in their conception of God, one and the same view: 
He is one in all of them. And the mystery of this permeation is 


1. Memon Abdul Majid Sindhi, Karim-Jo-Kaldm, the malfiizat section, 
p. 100. 

2. Cp. G.M. Sayid, Paighdm-e-Latif, p. 49. 

3. Memon Abdu! Majid Sindhi, Karim-Jo-Kalam, the malfizat section, 
p. 129. 


4. Sankara, Brahma Sitra Bhdsya, Wl, i, 14; translated by T.M.P. 
Mahadevan in his Shankardchérya, New Delhi, 1968, p. 95. 
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the Universe out of Himself. Shah Abdul Latif says: 


“From One, many to being came; 
‘many’ but Oneness is; 
Don’t get confounded, Reality 
is ‘One’, this truth dont’s miss— 
Commotions’ vast display—all this 
I vow, of Loved-one is‘’.® 


2. SJR (KA), “Sur Kalyan”, 1/15, p. 3. Translated by Elsi Kacf, 
Risdlo of Shah Abdul Latif (Selections), Hyderabad, 1965, p. 32. 


VII 


In the Mainstream of Indian Thought 


Tasawwuf or Sufism, as we have seen, has its origin in 
the experience and teachings of Muhammad himself. In the 
state of urij, Muhammad was a different person. He was 
the Person at that time and what he uttered then was from 
God Himself. The other state of nuziél brought him a sense 
of separation from God and was mainly responsible for his 
teachings enshrined in the Hadith. Besides, two more 
influences of Neoplatonism aud Indian thought have been the 
leading elements of Tasawwuf. The first showed itself through 
the Greek philosophy, Gnosticism and Christian teachings, and 
the other came from the monistic Vedanta. The two waters of 
Neoplatonism and Indian thought found in Tasawwuf a soil, 
already the seed-bed of mystic devotion. 


That both the philosophies deeply influenced the Sufi thought 
shows that they both were not much different from each other 
and were also capable of developing its seeds. Plotinus 
(205-270 A.D.), the founder of Neoplatonic school held the 
same belief about the existence of God as the Upanisads 
had held long before him. The same old doctrine holds it 
possible for the human soul to find God, to see Him and 
to be one with Him. 


I 
Sufism was influenced by Vedanta 


On the basis of spread, recorded as it is, of the Buddha’s 
teachings in the eleventh century in East Iran etc., and existence 
of many Buddha vih@ras in Balkh where the Safis lived in a 


1. Cf. Mirza Qalich Beg, Ahwal Shah Bhiftdi-a Jo, p. 35. 
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large number, some scholars believe that the Indian thought 
reached the Safis through Buddhism.1. But Buddhism, only 
as a highly developed technique of mind concentration and as 
an elaborate code of morals, seems to have significantly 
influenced Tasawwuf. In its fundamental metaphysical 
nature, it differs very widely from the Upanisadic and Sufistic 
thought. The Vedic and Sufistic thought consists in accepting the 
atman or rihas the permanent substantial entity, while the 
Buddhistic teaching in denying it, as it (the atman or rih) is, 
according to the Buddha, the root-cause of all attachment. 
Furthermore, the Vedantins and Snufis regard the atman or ruh 
as an unchanging eternal soul, while the Buddhists think that this 
view would induce inaction or akriydvada in life. T.R.V. Murti 
says, ‘‘An unchanging eternal soul, as impervious to change, 
would render spiritual life lose all meaning; we would in that case 
be neither the better nor the worse for our efforts.”? Now, let us 
examine this view. 


Atman or rith, if taken literally, is something to which we 
become attached. But according to the Upanisads and Sufi 
works, the @tman or ruh is Brahman or Huqq, there is nothing 
besides it and on attaining Realization no attachment afflicts it. 
Here exists a tree whose roots have gone upwards. This is 
Brahman or Hugq, the never-dying. The universe is in Him. 
Nothing is outside of Him. Shah Abdul Latif also says : 


Safi lives in all, as one ether pervades all bodies.‘ 


or 
Look within, the Friend abides in you.® 


How can selfishness, desire or attachment remain in one 
who believes in the unreality of earthly life? The Vedantic 


1. For the Buddhist influence on Tasawwuf, see Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, Vol. XI¥, and Nicholson’s works. 


T. R. V. Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, p. 17. 
Taittirtya Upanisad, 1-10. 

SJR (KA), “Sur Yaman Kalyan”, V/2, p. 23. 

Ibid., “Sur Sasui Abri’’, II/9, p. 121. 
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conception embodied in the three syllables of Prajapati spoken 
to his three-fold off-springs—gods, men and asuras—“Da Da 
Da”, Datta, Dayadhvam, Damyata (i.e., give, sympathize and 
control)! emphasizes the three cardinal virtues of charity, com- 
passion and self-restraint leading the human soul to the Realiza- 
tion of the One. We may experience the joy of giving as also the 
resultant freedom from want in Shah Abdul Latif’s Sur Sorath. 


One day, a minstrel, Bijal by name, comes to the King Diyac— 
a minstrel with his lyre2 He asks for his head. Diyac gives 
it to him most willingly. Beneficence brings him release from 
the human bondage: 
Now the three were reconciled—the strings, the dagger and the neck. 
The King said, “Nothing is lovelier 
than your coming all the way for my head. 
I give it to you, I thank God for that.’’s 


Jakhro of Shah Abdul Latif’s Sur Bilawal is a man of 
compassion who gives water to the thirsty and feeds the hungry. 
He is merciful like the heavenly rains. The saint-poet sings the 
glory of compassion in his Sur Sarang also. In this Sur, 
the hoarders and profiteers are admonished for their greed; 
and the clouds of mercy go to Istanbul, to Ram, and, in fact, all 
over the world. They go everywhere and remind us of the 
one other rumble of the Thunder — Da (Dayadhvam or 
compassion): 

“To western parts they took their way; 

They flashed and flickered in Cathay. 

Samarkand they lighted of their kindly memory full. 

They fared to Rim and Kabul: and they reached Kandhar: 
O’er Delhi roared a thunder rain, 

And boomed above the Deccan plain 

And cast their living light-bolts out and over the Girnar. 
They went aside and changed a course to verge on Jaisalmir; 
On Bhuj a heavy drenching showered, 


1. Brhadaranyaka Upanisad : 5-2. 


2. Cf. “The true monk takes nothing with him but hislyre”. Varieties 
of Religious Experience '(W. James), pp. 266-67. 


3. SJR (KA), ‘“‘Sur Sorath”, IV/10, p. 324. 
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On Dhat a gentle rain they poured 

And gladdened into happiness the folks of Bikanir. 

To Umarkot they darted, there to flood the grassy meads. 

On my Sind aye shed water, Lord, 

And plenty, Mercy’s Self, accord. 

Make this whole world to burgeon with Thy grace of rainy deeds.’”2 


In the Gita, Krisna teaches Arjuna how to control the 
senses: 
“That gives itself to hollow shows of sense 
Seeth its helm of wisdom rent away, 
And like a ship in waves of whirlwind, drives 
To wreck and death. Only with him, great Prince, 
Whose senses are not swayed by things of sense— 
Only with him who holds his mastery, 
Shows wisdom perfect.’’2 
The ship or boat of life is steered clear of the strong whirlwind 
of senses with the help of control over oneself. The same 
symbol of boat is there in Shah Abdul Latif’s Sur Sriraga: 
It’s an awful state, O boatman, shun your sleep. 
The shore is gripped in a whirlpool as curd in a churning pot. 
Control yourself and sleep not.® 


A soul cannot hope of being one with the Prime Soul unless 
it has divested itself of the temptation of material things. 
Lila of Shah Abdul Latif’s Sur Lila-Canesar loses control 
over her senses and is tempted by diamonds. She swerves 
from the path of self-restraint and degrades herself. Like 
an accursed widow, the Queen is now estranged from the 
King. She remembers with nostalgia the glorious days with 
her husband: 

I was in an exalted state in Canesar’s kingdom, 


And the beat on drums would announce me wherever I went. 
He has cast me off and I am the lowest in the land now.¢ 


1, Ibid. “Sur Sarang’, 1V/12, p. 351. Translated by Dr. H. T. 
Sorley. 


Arnold Edward, The Song Celestial, 11/67-68. 
3. SJR (KA), ‘‘Sur Sriraga”, HI/20, p. 58. 
4. Ibid. “Sur Lila Canesar’’, II/8, p. 238. 
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Necessity of action which is disinterested and desireless 


As regards the reading of inaction in the Vedanta philo- 
sophy, suffice it to say that all the three canons of Vedanta, 
viz., the principal Upanisads, the Bhadgavad-gita and the Brahma 
Sutra insist on the necessity of action—the action, which is 
disinterested and desireless (Niskama Karma). They synthesize 
both the Pravritti and Nivritti—the active way of life and the life 
of renunciation. They teach renunciation in action and not 
that of action. By “renunciation in action” it is meant 
that we should do our actions and never be attached with 
their fruit. In the Bhégavad-gita (iii/1-2), Krisna removes 
Arjuna’s doubt about the necessity or otherwise of doing 
action and emphasizes the importance of action without any 
desire for reward. Shah Abdul Latif’s following lines echo 
the same idea of renouncing our actions to the will of God: 


Surrender all actions to God, the Almighty, 
Exercise dependence upon Him 

having removed your doubt and anxiety. 
He Himself will fulfil your desire by His grace.1 


Here, the most comprehensive vision of spirituality is 
achieved by the oriental view of anugraha or karam juxtaposed 
with the Christian view of grace, and also by the doctrine of 
desireless action related to that of tawakkul of the Safi tarigqah. 
Al-Ghazali envisages action in tawakkul, when he says, ‘Know 
that tawakkul is a sort of faith (zmdn), and faith is made up 
of knowledge (‘i/m), state (ha/) and action or practice (‘amal); 
so too is tawakkul.”2 Sasui, in Shah Abdul Latif’s Sur 
Husaini, is determined to find her lover Punha of Kech 
regardless of the ‘stone-hearted’ mountains obstructing her 
way. She says to herself, «As long as you live, you fare 
forward. There is no time to waste in inaction.”’ She knows 
it well that Punhii’s camelcade is miles ahead of her and she 


1, Ibid., “Sur Sriraga’’, IV/2, p. 60. Cp. the Gita, XVIII/66. 
2. Ihya u l Ulum, Cairo, Ed. 1346 A. H., Vol. IV, pp. 211-15. 
3. Cf. SJR (KA), “Sur Husaini’’, II/17, p. 204. 
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will not find its track after sunset. The sun is about to set. 
But she does not give up her action: 


When people told her, ‘‘Far, far away is Kech”, 
She moved at a faster pace, mindful only of her Lord.} 


In the Sur Kapaiti, too, the saint-poet advises us to spin on, 
toil on, as long as we can, andlook for no reward in return. 
The reward will come to us by His grace, and our yarn, though 
there be many lumps in it, will be accepted by Him for we 
always keep working. 


Buddhism sees in the teachings of Vedanta the ‘form’ 
and not the ‘spirit? of vairagya, when it talks of inaction or 
akriyavada induced by the unchanging nature of Gtman or 
rah, Its denial of Gtman or rih runs contrary to the ideas of 
Vedanta and/or Sufism. This explains why it is currently being 
stressed as atheistic. It seems that much exaggerated emphasis 
is laid on the Buddhist influence on Sufism. On the other hand, 
both Vedanta and Sufism identify self with God, and the 
state of bliss into which the Vedantins and Sifis aspire to 
enter after the physical death is called moksa and fana fillah 
wa baga bi llah respectively—a state of merger in God and 
release of individual soul from the bondage of sensual 
existence, a state in which self is not annihilated any more 
than the wave of the sea is lost in the sea. 


II 
Vedanta and Shah Abdul Latif 


The first basic propositions of Vedanta were expounded 
by Badarayana’s Vedanta Sitra (3rd and 4th century A.D.). 
Various commentaries on this work and on the Upanisads further 
developed Vedanta. Its major trend—the doctrine of 
advaita (absolute non-dualism)—was set off by Sankara in the 
8th century. According to him, Brahman is omniscient, 
omnipotent and the cause of the organization, sustentation 


1. Ibid., X1/7, pp. 225-26. 
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and resolution of the world.!’ The world contains no other 
reality except Brahman or the Absolute Spirit; everything 
except the Absolute is an illusion (maya); the so-called indivi- 
dual soul is the Absolute itself. and no other. Consciousness 
or Soul (Brahman) admits of no limitation and denomination 
and is the Boundless Reality. It admits of limitation only with 
reference to something which is not consciousness. When 
related to a body or a mind, it is called an individual. The 
unrelated and unalloyed Consciousness is one of which indivi- 
duals are only appearances. Every individuality is this One 
Consciousness, fundamentally. There is no duality. Duality is 
fiction, non-duality or not-two-ness is reality. Shah Abdul 
Latif also says: 
Damn the two, go to the One. 


He tolerates not evena single difference, 
And you, O squint-eyed! talk of the three.? 


The Vedantic teaching has for purport the removal of 
difference posited by nescience (avidya). It expounds Brahman 
as the Inner Self, as the non-object, and thus removes the 
difference consisting in (i) the object of knowledge, (ii) the 
knowing subject, and (iii) the knowledge process, which is a 
projection of nescience.? 


The external realities or objects also have existence. But that 
is an unreal one. The world is only an unreal appearance 
in Brahman, even as a snake is in the rope.‘ There are dviripa, 
two forms of Brahman: Brahman As-It-Is-In-Itself, and 
Brahman as in relation to the world. The former is Brahman 
unconditioned by mdayd, the latter is Brahman conditioned 
by it and, therefore, an assumed duality or unreality. Here 
Sankara reasons out that there are levels of knowledge and 


_ 


Cp. the opening lines of the Risélo. 

2. SJR(KA), “Sur Kohiyari’, VI/8, p. 198. 

Sankara, Brahma Siitra Bhasya, I, i, 4.Tr. by T. M. P. Mahadevan 
in his Shankaracharya, New Delhi, 1968, p. 77. 


4. Cp. The Avidyd section in Sdmi-a-J&é Ciinda Sloka, Ed. B. H. 
Nagrani, New Delhi, 1963, pp. 10, 15. 
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experience. Objects appearing in a dream are known to be 
unreal when the dream is over. Likewise, the ‘variety of 
objects’ of waking life becomes unreal when nescience or lack 
of knowledge in the waking life is overcome by the Real 
Awakening or Realization! The following two baits will 
illustrate Sankara’s view. Shah Abdul Karim says: 

O friend! all dreams are unsubstantial, no one should trust a dream; 

Asleep, we were together; when I was awake, he was no longer there.2 
When Sasui was dreaming, Punhi was with her. When she 
got up, she found that he had been driven miles away from 
her. But that is not the Real Awakening. She gains It at last, 
and says in Shah Abdul Latif’s Sur Sasui Abri: 

As I turned inwards and conversed with my soul, 

There was no mountain to surpass and no Punhi to care for; 


T myself became Punhi... 
only while Sasui, did I experience grief.3 


x x x 
I was misled by waham or méyd; or else, I was Punhi myself...¢ 


Sasui now is in a state where Kech (Punhi’s native place) 
and Bharnbhor (her own place) are reconciled in the One 
Original Abode and where she feels complete non-attachment 
with her worldly relatives.5 Realization is possible only by 
becoming one with the object of realization, by becoming 
what one would like to become. In that case knowledge will 
not be of the form, “1 know this’, but “I am this”. Realiz- 
ation is an intimate knowledge in the form, “I am Brahman” 
or “I am Hugq”’, and then there is no transmigration as before. 
The doctrine of transmigration of soul or reincarnation which has 
been alien to Islam was soon adopted by the Indian Sufism 
and was afterwards added to by the theory of karma.’ If 


Sankara, Mdudukya-K@rika Bhagsya, Il, 4. 
Memon Abdul Majid Sindhi, Karim-Jo-Kalam, the bait No. 66, 
p. 216; Cp. SJR (KA), “Sur Dest”, VI/15, p. 181. 


SJR (KA), “Sur Sasui Abri’’, V/2, p. 125. 
Ibid., V/8, p. 126. 

Cf. Ibid., “Sur Desi’, V/18, p. 176. 

Cf. Qdniin-i-\Ishq, Vol. 1, Kafis No. 2 and 37. 
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one living here does not know the self, then there is for him 
or her endless misery in the form of birth, old age, death, 
etc. One who ‘dies’ before death, who while living gives no 
consideration to body, lives eternally in Him. Shah Abdul 
Latif also says: 


“Who die before death, never will destroyed by dying be. 
Who live ere second life they see will live eternally.” 


A person, who has attained the Realization, never ceases to be 
what he Really Is. In other words, he never ceases to be the 
One, though he is in his individual form. An ordinary earthly 
existence is but a sleep and a forgetting?. When a person is 
really aware of it, he has a negative gain in the sense 
that he has removed the wrong notion about himself. In 
Shah Abdul Latif’s Sur Mimal Rano, Mimal, Rago’s wife, 
under a spell of ignorance, sleeps during her husband’s absence 
with her sister clad in man’s (Rano’s) attires and thus satisfies 
her desire of being with him. Rano comes to her palace and 
goes back. Mimal comes to know of this and weeps drops 
of blood for him. Now her eyes know no sleep and her 
being knows no forgetting. And her mind does not get distracted 
by the worldly objects. She says, “I shall die without you.” 
Her mind becomes still like the flame of a lamp by which she 
waits for the True Self in whom she yearns to be merged?: 


The whole night my lamp did burn; the dawn bursts in rays now. 
O Rana, come back to me; I shall die without you. 
I’ve despatched all the crows of Kak as messengers to you. 


1. SJR(KA), “Sur Ma‘dhiiri”. 1V/7, p. 154. Translated by Elsa Kazi, 
Risdlo of Shah Abdul Latif, Hyderabad (Sindh), 1965, p. 132. 


2. Cf. Wordsworth, /mmortality Ode, “Our birth is but a sleep and a 
forgetting...”’ 


3. Cf. Sankara, Mdndukya-Kar‘ka Bhdsya, iii, 46, translated by T. M. P. 
Mahadevan in his Shankaracharya, p. 113, ‘When the mind brought 
under control does not get resolved in sleep nor again get dissipated 
among objects, when it becomes still like the flame of a lamp 
kept in a windless place, when it does not appear in the form of 
any imagined object, when the mind is of such nature, then it 
merges inthe form of Brahman.” 


4. SJR (KA), “Sur Mima! Rano”, IV/I, p. 252. 
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Mimal receives a message that Rano will come to her at 
dawn (the Awakening!). Then there are for her no distinctions 
of forms, classes or castes, etc. 

A message new and great from Rano was received last night; 


We received a divine gift from the Giver Himself— 
Ask not for caste; whoever comes, he is welcome. 


Liberation is another name for Realization 


Liberation, which is another name for Realization, comes 
to Miimal now. She is free from the bondage of body and mind. 
It is a stage that does not admit of any distinction. She sees 
everything in herself, and herself in everything. She is the 
entire world, and the entire world is she: 

Whither need I drive the camel? All around is His glory; 


Kak is within me and also the gardens here. 
There is nothing but peace, nothing but Rano everywhere.* 


Miamal achieves the union, or the immensity of life, which 
is without beginning or end. Shah Abdul Latif’s Marui lives 
right from her early age in this immense reality, which the 
Chieftain Umar’s offers of fine clothes and delicious victuals 
cannot shatter. She says: 

Before God created universe, saying: “‘Be’’, 

And we were not yet separated from Him, 


my relationship began there and then; 
O my Beloved, I still hold this cognition in me.3 


Marui is aware of Turiya, the Truth, in her life. Even as the 
thirst for silver does not remain when nacre is known, 
she never feels any desire for the non-self (clothes, food and 
other material things) when the Self is cognized by her. At last 
Lila kills her thirst for the diamond-necklace; Miimal, too, gives 


1. Ibid. IX/5, p. 266. 


Cf. Sankara, Atmabodh, 40: “Having given up all, viz., form, 
caste, etc., the one who has realized the Supreme Truth remains as 
of the nature of the plenary consciousness—bliss.’”’ (Translated by 
T. M. P. Mahadevan, Shankaracharya, p. 112). 


. Ibid. IX/7, p. 266. 
3. Ibid., “Sur Marui’, 1/3, p. 269. 
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up the attachment with her ‘person’, cognizes Rano in 
herself and thus realizes Turiya, the Truth, or Shantih, the 
Peace That Passeth Understanding. The Truth Beycnd cannot 
be described: 


Whoever saw the Truth, he spoke nothing; 
he realized the Peace.! 


It is not for nothing that the last bait of the Sur MUmal 
Rano (quoted last but two above) closes with the words: 


There is nothing but peace, nothing but Rano everywhere. . 


like the formal ending of the Upanisad: Shdntih Shantih 
Shantih. Nature of the Absolute is undefinable and, therefore, 
the Upanisads refer to it as ‘not this, not this’ (neti neti). 
To define a thing is to limit it. The unlimited cannot be 
limited in terms of categories. Sankara does not even 
categorize the Absolute in numbers: He does not say, it is 
the One; he calls his philosophy advaita, the philosophy of 
the not-two, non-dualism. 


The Absolute is the Peace, inexpressible and indescribable 


This. however, does not mean that the Absolute is a 
nothingness, or a contentless void. Instead, It is, as stated 
earlier, the Peace That Passeth Understanding. This is what 
is meant by Nahi or ‘Adam or Sunj (Nothingness) in Shah 
Abdul Latif’s Sur Ramkali. It is the experience of Peace, 
inexpressible and indescribable: 

The yogis became again the Whole, their only concern; 

Whose seat is in Nothingness, I cannot live without them.? 

x x x 

Where there is no heaven and no trace of the earth, 

Where the moon and the sun neither rise, nor descend, 


That far the yogis have set their tryst with the Supreme Knowledge, 
and they see the Lord in Nothingness.’ 


1. Jbid., “Sur Yaman Kalyan’, V/14, p. 24. 
2. Ibid., ‘Sur Ramkali”, 1/41, p. 399. 
3. Ibid. IX/55, p. 427. 
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The stage described in the bait given above is the same 
as that in the Kathopanisad: ‘‘Where neither sun nor moon, 
nor stars shine, nor does lightning strike’. ShahAbdul Latif 
craves and longs for the yogis, the human beings in whom 
inhere the divine qualities, and with whom he travelled far 
and wide in our country. 


He says: 


The yogis pack their bags with hunger 
and prepare themselves for jurij or Gnanda, 
They desire not the food, 
but lustily pour the ‘thirst’ in their cups and sip it, 
They flog their minds 
until they be like beaten flax. 
Thus, they wade through the wasteland 
and at last are near regeneration and fertility. 


In another bait of the same Sur, the saint-poet says: 


Take advantage of their presence, 
be with them and enrich your experience, 
Soon they’ll go a journey to the thought-of distant land, 
leave this world of pleasures and reach the holy Ganga.’ 


IH 


Mysticism with devotion at the basis 


It is a wasteland’ on which we live, and Shah Abdul Latif 
alludes to the Ganga in the above-quoted bait. According to a 
Puranic myth, the sacred Ganga waters emanate from the 
matted locks of the Lord Siva’s head and fertilize the barren 
land. The Ganga, stands for the soul’s regeneration through 
divine ecstasy. 

The Sur Ramkali makes it clear that a part of Shah Abdul 
Latif’s heritage is derived from the tradition of the Nath 
Yogis. But, of course, the poet did not favour mere physical 
practice of the yogic exercises (sadhana) without real spiritual 


1. Ibid, IX/1, p. 422. 
2. Ibid., VII/4, p. 419. 
3. Cf. T. S. Eliot, The Waste Land. 
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attunement (bhakti). As such, there is no reference in his 
poetry to the entire method of penance as practised by the 
Nath-panthis. His is the bhavdtmak rahasyavada (mysticism 
with emotion or devotion at the basis) and not the sadhanatmak 
one (mysticism based on the yogic exercises). His yogis are 
the spiritual people, away from the physical pleasures. They hear 
the subtle sound pervading the Universe, the unstruck sound 
or the Anadhata Nada : 
They wear loin-cloth, and need no ablutions, 


They hear the subtle call that sounded before the advent of Islam, 
They sever all ties and meet their guide, Gorakhnath.} 


Om 


The Anahata Nada, or Sabda, in its ultimate sense is the same 
highest symbol Om of the Upanisads. The Mila Mantra of the 
Jap-Ji by Gurii Nanak, who is popularly described as a Guru 
of the Hindus and a Pir of the Muslims, opens with this highest 
mystic syllable, “Ek Ormkar Sat-Nam, Karta, Purkha...... s 
Shah Abdul Latif also says : 


Constantly contemplate on this Word, the cure of all your misery, 
Keep meem in your mind and put alif before it.? 


The reference here is to both the sacred sound Om (Om 
when written in the Arabic script begins with the letter alif 
and ends with meem) and Muhammad-after-Allah (meem for 
Muhammad and alif for Allah). Shah Abdul Latif: had remained 
in the company of wandering Jogis, believing in the unity of 
being. Sankara’s advaita and the Sifis’ wahdah al-wujiid are 
strikingly similar in their metaphysical quest. 


Shah Abdul Latif describes himself in the role of a female lover 
That the poet is deeply influenced by the Indian mystic 

method is evident also from the fact that he, unlike the Islamic 

mystics, describes himself (or for that matter the seeker) in the 


1. SJR (KA), ‘‘Sur Ramkali® VII/15, p. 417. 
2. Ibid., “Sur Yaman Kalyan”, V/28, p. 25. 
Cp. Krishna Kripalant, Faith and Frivolity, New Delhi, 1962, p. 64. 
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role of a female lover and depicts God as the Man (Purus). 
Kabir says, “Rama is my Husband, I am His little bride.’’) 
Mallik Muhammad Jayasi describes himself in the role of a male 
lover and depicts the Beloved God as a woman. Like Kabir 
and unlike Jayasi, Shah Abdul Latif becomes Sasui, Mimal, 
Nari, Sohni, Lilé, Marui and Sorath and feels the pangs 
of separation, seeks the union with God and is finally united 
with Him. This explains why the saint-poet has not thought 
of describing the beauty of his heroines. It is Punhu, Rano, 
Tamaci, Mehar, Canesar, Khetsen and Diyac who are the very 
images of beauty in his poetry. Sohni tells her friends : 

If you were to see Mehar’s face but once, 

You would no longer sleep comfortably beside your husbands, 

And would not wait to pick up earthan jars as an aid to swim, 

But plunge in the river long before me.? 


He refers to Rama, as Impersonal God 


Again like Kabir, he refers to Rama? as Impersonal God 
(Nirguna). The allusion to Rama in Shah Abdul Latif’s poetry 
is not like the description of Rama in Tulsidasa’s Rama-carita 
Manasa in which God is contemplated and envisioned as 
personal God (Saguna) 


Religion of the saint-poet even as of his other contemporary 
poets all over India was essentially of a man in direct relation- 
ship with God and not ofa particular religious group looking 
towards the scriptural instructions and injunctions. As _ is 
abundantly evident from his poetry, he did not hold the 
traditional view of forming a part of any particular religious 
community. 


1. ‘R&ma mere piya, maen Rama ki bahuria, 
2. SJR (KA), “Sur Sohnit”, 1/5, p. 79. 
3. Cf. SJR (KA), “Sur Ramkal?f”’, II/7, p. 401; VIJ2, 3, 9, 11, pp. 413-14. 
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The Bhakti Movement and Shah Abdul Latif 


As discussed earlier, moksa and fand fi I-lah wa baqa@ bi I-lah, 
advaita and wahdah al-wujid and the Hindu doctrine of 
‘modified monism’ and the Muslim view of tanazzulat 
present striking similarities. Since the early contacts of 
the Arabs with the Indian soil, mutual appreciation of the two 
religions has been growing, and the synthetic study of both 
the ways of life—the Hindu and the Muslim ways—has revealed 
the basic unity underlying the methods of man’s release from 
the bondage of flesh. The establishment of the Muslim power 
at Delhi opened the way for mutual recognition of not only 
metaphysical doctrines but also of aesthetic values. The first 
serious start in this direction made by Amir Khusrau (1253- 
1325 A.D.) reached its climax inthe earnest effort made by 
Dara Shikoh whose accurate rendering in Persian of the 
Upanisads is an event in the world literature. With the 
rise of the Bhakti movement, the exclusiveness of the historical 
religious communities stood greatly challenged and the direct 
appeal (regardless of ritual and law) to God was highly 
favoured. 


Nature of the Bhaktism 


Shah Abdul Latif was a late participator in the Bhakti 
movement which had a major impact in Sindh through the 
spread of Guru Nanak’s (1469-1539 A.D.) teachings. Qéadi 
Qadan, Shah Abdul Karim, Shah Inat formed part of the 
Bhakti movement in Sindh. But it was Shah Abdul Latif who 
stood in it as its representative figure for in him the Indian 
version of Sufism—the Sufism, which was tampered with the 
thought of Vedanta and the emotion of Bhakti—found an 
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embodiment. In fact, Sufism in its Indian version was very much 
like Bhaktism. It envisaged devotional surrender to God with 
the ultimate goal of merger in Him. Like Bhaktism, Sufism 
too protested against all forms of dogma and priestly authority. 
The Bhakti movement is a blanket term for many kinds of 
religious experience existing simultaneously in one poet or in 
different poets of one period, that is, the saguna poetry (seeking 
personal God) in the Saiva or Vaisnava way and the nirguna 
poetry (seeking impersonal God) from the various stand-points 
of dualists, monotheists, monists and qualified monists. The 
nirguna poetry, as of the Sindhi poets including Shah Abdul Latif, 
has in it, intertwined in one strand, monism of both the advaita 
and fasawwuf. Then the term bhakti, which literally means 
devotion, humility and seeking grace from God, also makes 
room for the metaphysical quest or rational endeavour to 
know oneself beside the Supreme Self and to get merged 
ultimately in Him. Very often than not, the bhakta refuses 
to behave like a bhakta or devotee (he asserts that he is Brahman 
himself). At times, the abid or suppliant says that he is not 
ahd or servant; he claims to be Huqq or God himself. The 
Bhakti movement, curious as it is, represents both devotion and 
knowledge in a mutually inclusive way.2 It not only gives 
expression to the dasya bhava or emotion of voluntary servitude 
(as in Ravidasa), the sakhya bhava or emotion of friendliness 
(as in Siirdasa), the madhurya bhava or emotion pertaining to 
husband and wife (as in Mira, Kabir and Shah Abdul Latif), but 
also to the supra-bhakta ekatva bhava or feeling of Oneness, The 
ekatva bhdva may come through the stages of the above bhavas. 


1. Cf. K. M. Sen, Hinduism, London, 1961, p. 102. K. M. Sen 
writes, ‘Just as in the medieva! mysticism of other areas the 
Bhakti tradition was influenced by Sufi thought, so here (in Sindh) 
the Sufi tradition did not remain uninfluenced by Bhakti thought. 
The seventeenth century gave the movement Shah Karim and Shah 
Tnayat; Shah Latif was born in 1689; and this tradition has 
continued to the present day.” 

2. Cf. “Adi Sankaracarya’s Bhaja Govindam” by C. Rajagopalachart 
in the Bhavan’s Jourual, February 22, 1970, p. 21. C. R. says, “To 
hold and to say that jnéna and bhakti, knowledge and devotion, are 
as different from each other as gold is from baser metal is to expose 
one’s ignorance.” 
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Out of these bhavas, one bhava may be prominent in one 
saint-poet, and the other in another one, as the mddhurya 
bhava is conspicuous in Shah Abdul Latif, but they all, more 
or less, prevail in every saint-poet and lead him, one by one, 
to the consciousness where the dyaita or duality between dasa 
(servant) and swdmi (master), between two sakhds (friends), 
and between wife and husband simply does not exist. Then 
one sees unity of all creation regardless of caste, creed and 
colour and feels to be the One Himself. Then there is neither 
high nor low, neither king nor subject. 


The things that Shah Abdul Latif did 


The Bhakti movement espoused the view that the Ultimate 
Reality is One, without guna or ripa, that is, without attributes 
or forms. Even if the saint-poets invoked the name of Rama, 
it was not in any anthropomorphic sense; it was only as a 
synonym of God. The Bhakti movement inspired, among 
other things, a new confidence in the subjects who had been 
suppressed by the rulers so much over the years that they 
had adopted their (rulers’) dress and language in their life. The 
saint-poets stood for sartorial freedom, and also used languages 
of the masses in place of Sanskrit, the language of the elite, and 
Persian, the court language. They gave expression to the native 
legends and folk-stories. They did not like that the people should 
be subjected to the levy of tax on their shrines and gods. As we 
have seen in the earlier Chapters, Shah Abdul Latif’s poetry is 
prominently marked by the features of this movement. 


The saint-poet was against both the Mulla and the 
Panda for they both had become blind towards their true 
path and had engaged themselves in the religious rituals of 
reciting holy maxims, observing fasts and praying to God 
fora fixed number of times a day. He made it clear to them 
that though the prayers and sacred fasts were virtuous things, 
it was certainly another art which brought us before the Beloved, 
face to face. The Hindus and the Muslims use rosary (maid or 
tasbih) as an aid to concentration on God. Shah Abdul Latif 
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laid stress on making body a rosary, mind a bead and heart 
a harp. He held that the human body itself was the means of 
all religious experience and rejected the hollow priestly rites and 
rituals. Besides, there is, according to him, nothing high or 
low about the humans. All are equal. He says: 


Bestowal is regardless of caste, all who toil may obtain Him.! 
And again: 


Ask not for caste; whosoever comes, he is accepted.2 


Shah Abdul Latif helped generate love and friendship 
between the two religious communities with all their sects and 
castes; and the Hindus who would previously avoid taking the 
name of Allah or mouthing some such words for fear of being 
forcibly initiated into Islam by the fanatic Muslims felt so much 
confident in the new body-social of Sindh that they would not 
hesitate to recite quotations from the Qur’an and the Hadith 
in Shah Abdul Latif’s baits for those quotations revealed, along 
with the unfolding of Vedantic thought therein, his composite 
view.3 The proselytizing activity of the fanatic Muslims lost 
much of its momentum and the critical attitude towards 
orthodoxy characterized both the communities of the Hindus and 
the Muslims. Shah Abdul Latif could see that if someone tried 
to establish Islam in exclusion of all other religions, that 
fanatic might as well endeavour to establish one particular 
sect of Muslims in exclusion of the other sect(s). Although he 
was a Shi‘a (that he was a Shi‘ad is evidenced by the fact that 
he in the last years of his life wished to visit Karbala rather 
than Mecca) and the Sunnis were in majority in Sindh, he 
was a spiritual teacher of both the sects as also of the 
Hindus. He used to say that he was neither a Shi‘a, nor a Sunni, 
nor a Hindu, and was all in one. Whatever the religious group 
he was born in, he was not bound by any creed. He was a 
Sofi, /a-kafi, non-aligned and sans any religious dogmas. 


1. SJR (KA), “Sur Prabhati”, 1/10, p. 450. 

2. Ibid., “Sur Miimal Rano”, IX/5, p. 266. 

3. See SJR (KA), “Sur Ramkalt”, III/Wai-1, p. 405. Shah Abdul Latif 
says, “We entered the shrine in the holy company of /d illah (solely 
Allah, there being none except Him) and Satguru (The True Guide, 
very often synonym of God in the saint-poetry).”” 


EPILOGUE 


The present piece of research work attempts for the first 
time to present a critical, comprehensive and connected account 
of Shah Abdul Latif’s life and gives him a rightful place 
in the Indian literature, which is basically one, though 
written in many languages, in its common sharing of 
principles of poetry-criticism and of philosophic outlook on life 
in the Universe. 


Shah Abdul Latif led the simple and meaningful life of a 
Bhakti-movement poet. The Tuhfatul-Kirdm referred to him as an 
ummi. Since then the word “ummi”’ has been incorrectly 
translated as “an illiterate person” by the Sindhi biographers. 
The antonym of afl al-Kitab, or a man of Law given by God, 
it (the word ‘“ummi”) only meant that Shah Abdul Latif 
was not an “ahi al-Kitab” (though the Kitab or Law in 
the form of the Qur’an he knew quite well); he was a 
man of tarigah, and not of shari‘ah in the strict sense of the 
term. There were many historical changes during his life- 
time, but he was not concerned with them directly. The 
contemporary history passed through the crucible of his 
mind and expressed itself in his kalam; he, by expressing 
himself, gave the most vocal expression to his times. Thus, 
he was the most representative Sindhi poet of his age. Besides, 
there was, as we have observed, an inner integrity in his life 
and work. His life was a piece of poetry and his poetry an 
unconscious record of his life. The two were the constituent 
parts of one organic whole. He was the author of one work 
and we ought to read all his Surs in order to appreciate any 
one of them. A man of ‘Jshq Haqiqi, or the True Love, in his 
life, his Risalo is one long wail of firaq, or separation. 


We see Shah Abdul Latif there, where the gap betwecn the 
artist and the people is the least and all are integrated in one 
simple community life. Ever aware of the reality which had 
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its roots in the rural Sindh, he never lost contact with the simple 
colloquial speech. Whereas many of his contemporaries 
adopted Persian, the language of their rulers, and imitated the 
outlandish poets in their choice of diction, images and poetic 
forms, he expressed himself, as a rule, in pure and simple 
Sindhi and also in a simple manner even during periods of 
personal spiritual ferment. The Sindhi language developed a lot 
at his hands, as he went on apprehending finer distinctions among 
classes of objects and of ideas—the objects and ideas, which, 
though varied, speak of the Unity at the base. He described his 
impersonalized cmotion in the indigenous Doha form and 
enriched it (Doha) with his many innovations. Thus, the 
Sindhi bait became a blanket term for many kinds of the Doha 
form—Doha, Sorathé, Baro Diho, Tunveri Duho and their 
varied placings side by side. He recited his baits to create a 
definite ethos for his Wai songs—the Wai songs, which he sang 
in the melodic forms devoid of stylization or rigidity. The 
effortless use of Alankaras in his poetry gives us the feeling 
of being in a particular place at a particular time. He saw and 
let us see what he described. He devised the impersonal 
Vibhavas (objective correlatives) to express his personal emotions 
cffectively enough to engender Rasa in us. Essentially a lyrical 
poet, he objectified his emotions by describing the main events 
in the life-stories of his heroines Sasui, Marui, Sohni, Nuri 
and others, 


Shah Abdul Latif imbibed the best of Islam and Hinduism 
and helped develop a type of Sufism which was more Indian 
in its character. His work Risa/o is not a philosophical treatise, 
but it propounds through the love-songs the doctrine of adyvaita. 
Advaitavada in its political and social implications is opposed 
to the narrow set-up of theocracy and to the vast disparities 
on grounds of wealth, heredity, etc. Religion of the saint-poet 
is universal brotherhood. Though he was born in a_ particular 
religious community, he belongs to the one family of Man. 


APPENDIX I! 


SOME IMPORTANT HISTORICAL EVENTS DURING 
THE TIMES OF SHAH ABDUL LATIF 


1689 
1699 


1701 


1711 


1719 


1736 


1740 


1750 


1752 


1. 


Events in Sindh History 
Birth of Shah Abdul Latif 
Visit of Captain Hamilton 
to Sindh 

Yar Muhammad Kalhoro 
obtains grant from 
Aurangzeb 

Defeat of the Datdpota in 
the Upper Sindh 


Yar Muhammad Kalhoro 
extends power in the Upper 
Sindh 


(approx.) Death of Yar 
Muhammad Kalhoro; Nur 
Muhammad Kalhoro be- 
comes ‘Khuda-yar Khan’ 


Nir Muhammad Kalhoro 
becomes Sabedar of Sindh 
Nadir Shah invades Sindh 
which becomes subject to 
Persia 

Sindh becomes subject to 
the Afghan Kingdom of 
Ahmad Shah Durani 


Death of Shah Abdul Latif 


1702 


1707 


1709 


1712 


1713 
1719 


1720 


1731 


1739 


1748 


Events in Indian History 


Agreement between the 
English trading companies 
about Indian trade 

Death of Aurangzeb and 
accession of Bahadur Shah 
Union of two English East 
India trading companies 
Accession of Jahandar 
Shah 

Accession of Farukhsiyar 
Accession of Muhammad 
Shah 

Office of the Peshwa 
becomes hereditary 
Compact between the 
Nizam and the Marathas 
Sack of Delhi by Na§adir 
Shah 

Ahmad Shah  Durani 
begins invasion of Jndia 


1750-54 War between the English 


and the French Companies 
in Karnataka 


See H.T. Sorley, Shah Abdul Latlf of Bhit, p. 192. 
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ERRATA 


p. 2, line 3, read remain for remian. 
line 17, read Persian for Persion. 
p. 3, line 27, insert , (comma) after mystics. 
5, line 1, read artistic for artisttic. 
p. 6, line 16, read frequently for freequently. 
line 18, read Sanyasins for Sanyasins. 
line 22, read forcibly for frocibly. 
pp. 7-24 ... insert 4 in place of a. 
p. 27, line 19, read shepherd for shephered. 
p. 28, line 5, read pilgrimage and of historical interest in place of 
pilgrimage, etc. 
line 6, read especially for specially. 
29, line 10, read thereafter for therafter. 
32, line 26, read them instead of the. 
33, line 26, read visiting instead of revisiting. 
36, line 20, read for the for the for. 
37, line 2, read For for Fo and travels for traveles. 
39, line 19, readfollowers for flowers. 
47, line 8, delete . (full stop) after trust only. 
51, line 3, insert a before heavy hand. 
55, line 21, read grounds instead of ground. 
56, line 22, read treats instead of treated. 
59, line 11, insert a before glutton. 
61, line 6, read garments instead of garment. 
line 25, delete had. 
line 1 (fn), insert The before English. 
69, line 10, insert the before form. 
71, line 5, insert a after Such. 
p. 74, line 3, read much in instead of in much. 
line 5, read jara for jara. 
line 7, read mahanda for mahanda. 
78, line 1, read Varnik for Varink. 
93, line 17, readnecessary for necessory. 
94, line 2, read and for ond. 
96, line 13, read Atyukti for Atykti. 
97, line 4, read treats for treat. 
99, line 1, read similar one for similar. 
101, line 5, read partridge for patridge. 
102, line 2, read used for uscd. 
106, line 18, read food instead of foods. 
. 114, line 15, read roots instead of root. 
. 117, line 11, insert the before heart. 
120, line 15, read monism for moinsm. 
. 122, line 6, read Truth for Ttuth. 
. 123, line 14, read poetic for peotic. 
. 124, line 31, insert a before higher. 
p. 128, line 5, read don’t for dont’s. 
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